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Preface 


The title of this volume ,,Women, Communication, and Careers,‘ draws at- 
tention to interconnections which have received scant scholarly attention. A 
number of reasons explain this neglect, chief of which are the fact that women’s 
studies have barely entered their second decade and have just recently acquired 
a sufficiently broad research base to suggest that women may approach work 
and careers differently from men. The question why this is so led social psy- 
chologists to amass information on sex-based differences in childhood training, 
school experiences, educational preparation and life goals. All of these differ- 
ences in turn pointed to differentially structured social values and expectations 
governing women’s and men’s lives which are reinforced by the media. 


At the 27th Congress of the International Communications Association (ICA) 
in Berlin in 1977, the two editors decided to explore the interconnections be- 
tween women, communication, and careers in a more systematic manner. The 
topic had recently been suggested by the International Association of Women 
in Radio and Television. In Munich, media personnel had wondered whether 
and how the electronic media view women’s careers. Questions had also been 
raised whether media emphasis on traditional roles inhibited career choices. 
Some of these and other issues, focussing on the growing number of women 
pursuing careers in business corporations, were treated in the Berlin session, 
other papers were solicited later. 


The volume is unique in three respects; it is based on shared sex-related con- 
cerns among a group of researchers in widely differing fields; it is interdisci- 
plinary; and it utilizes and incorporates research traditions from both sides of 
the Atlantic. Though the nine contributors received traditional and discipline- 
based university educations, they all noted that sex was a crucial though pre- 
viously largely unresearched factor in much psychological and social explana- 
tion. How it affects media programming, career patterns and expectations, and 
what role it plays in everyday communications strategies needs further illumi- 
nation. 


The volume is interdisciplinary in that it brings together studies from a variety 
of fields. Hoffman, Dorr, Lesser, and Sturm have degrees in social psychology. 
Wartella and Robinson are trained mass communications scholars, while Je/i- 
nek and Frost are management experts, and Grewe-Partsch is a lawyer. In ad- 
dition to that, the studies reflect common research traditions and outlooks 
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evolved in both North America and Europe. They interpret empirical findings 
in a historico-philosophical context, lending depth and perspective to career 
studies which have frequently been viewed as isolated job steps rather than as 
ongoing life patterns. 


The contributions of this volume may be divided into three main categories. 
The first two articles deal with the way in which female children are prepared 
for their working lives. The next three focus on media definitions of women’s 
work and behavior. The final two articles cover female/male management ex- 
periences and differences in career communications patterns. Hoffman's soci- 
alization article notes that differences in attitudes toward work originate in 
childhood where girls learn early that relatives, friends, and teachers have lower 
achievement expectations of them than of their brothers. In their review of lit- 
erature Dorr and Lesser in turn document that even very young children are 
aware of, and generally accept, the world of work, the prestige hierarchy for oc- 
cupations, and the stereotypes for who can hold which occupations. 


In the articles dealing with the media, Warte/la notes that television mothers 
are unidimensional, pro-social characters, and stereotyped as the soothing care- 
takers of their families. They generally tend to be overshadowed in importance 
by their husbands and/or children. Sturm and Grewe-Partsch suggest that tel- 
evision inhibits the emergence of an active and emancipated attitude toward 
women’s work by a stereotypical selection, treatment and presentation mode. 
Entertainment and advertising content overwhelmingly represents women in 
the home, while political reporting “‘symbolically” annihilates them by either 
ignoring their public contributions or by mentioning them as dependents: The 
short term, mosaic presentation mode furthermore suggests that women’s ac- 
tivities are properly portrayed as short term. Such a perspective in turn culti- 
vates a piecemeal approach to work which undermines the development of 
proper career goals and preparation. 


Robinson’s analysis of thirty years’ of magazine portrayal of women and work 
suggests that print has been more responsive to the growing labor force parti- 
cipation of women than the electronic media. The women’s movement has le- 
gitimated work and non-traditional jobs, though the division of labor in the pa- 
triarchal family remains largely unexplored. The large number of articles deal- 
ing with discriminations in access and promotion and the attention devoted to 


difficulties at the work place justify cautious optimism that public attitudes to- 
ward women and work are changing. 
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The final two articles raise questions about measures women can take to over- 
come their lack of knowledge of the rules of the corporate game. Proper assess- 
ment of capabilities, the use of mentors, and career planning are presented as 
essential components for success. On the interpersonal level women must also 
become aware of how their communication styles differ from those of men 
when conflict situations need resolving. 


° 


Knowing how to parry attacks while standing one’s ground and ultimately pre- 
senting one’s own point of view effectively is clearly a talent women must learn 
in order to achieve their goals. Such knowledge also contributes to building a 
social world in which all humans will have a better chance of understanding 
and appreciating each other. 


Gertrude Joch Robinson 


Lois Wladis Hoffmann 


Early childhood experiences 
and women’s achievement motives* 


The failure of women to fulfill their intellectual potential has been adequately 
documented. The explanations for this are so plentiful that one is almost 
tempted to ask why women achieve at all. Their social status is more contin- 
gent on whom they marry than what they achieve; their sense of femininity 
and others’ perception of them as feminine is jeopardized by too much academ- 
ic and professional success; their husband’s masculinity, and hence their love 
relationship as well as their reciprocal sense of femininity, is threatened if they 
surpass him; discrimination against women in graduate school admittance and 
the professions puts a limit on what rewards their performance will receive; 
their roles as wives and mothers take time from their professional efforts and 
offer alternative sources of self-esteem. Perhaps most important, they have an 
alternative to professional success and can opt out when the going gets rough. 
A full scale achievement effort involves painful periods of effort and many a 
man would drop out if that alternative were as readily available as it is to wom- 
en. But women’s underachievement must have roots deeper even than these, 


for the precursors of the underachieving woman can be seen in the female 
child. 


Even at preschool age girls have different orientations toward intellectual tasks 
than do boys. Little girls want to please; they work for love and approval; if 
bright, they underestimate their competence. Little boys show more task in- 
volvement, more confidence, and are more likely to show IQ increments. Girls 
have more anxiety than boys and the anxiety they have is more dysfunctional 
to their performance. There are also differences in the specific skills of each sex: 
Males excel in spatial perceptions, arithmetical reasoning, general information, 
and show less set-dependency; girls excel in quick-perception of details, verbal 
fluency, rote memory, and clerical skills. 


Boys and girls enter the world with different constitutional make-ups, and re- 
cent studies show that parents treat boys and girls differently even from birth. 
Social roles are first - and most impressively — communicated through parent- 


* This article was first published in: Journal of Social Issues, 28/1972/2. 
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child relations and events in early childhood may have an impact that cannot 
later be duplicated in effectiveness. 


As a result, interest in women’s intellectual achievement has led a number of 
people to look to the child development data for insights. A few of the limi- 
tations of these data will be discussed first, for a number of extravagant gen- 
eralizations are being drawn from them. 


Limitations of child development data 


Relativity 


Child development data are often relative to a given group. Thus a statement 
about girls who are ,,high on aggression‘: usually means high relative to the 
other girls studied. If they are compared to boys who are ,,high on aggression‘ 
even in the same study, the actual aggressive behavior may be very different. 
Boys are considerably more aggressive than girls; a girl who is high on aggres- 
sion may resemble a boy whose aggressive behavior is coded as average. She 
may also differ from the boys with respect to the form of aggression and the 
personality syndrome of which it is a part. It should not be surprising then to 
discover that the antecedent conditions of high aggression are different in boys 
and girls. They might very well be different even if the dependent variables 
were identical, but the fact is that they are not. We are comparing oranges with 
apples and discovering to our surprise that they grow on different trees. 


This problem not only applies to the dependent variables, but also to the in- 
dependent variables studied, usually parent behavior or the parent-child rela- 
tionship. To use an actual finding, Kagan and Moss (1962) found that maternal 
protectiveness during the first three years was negatively related to adult 
achievement behavior for girls. This was not true for boys and in fact the re- 
lationship was positive although not statistically significant. This is an impor- 
tant finding to which we will return, but here it should be pointed out that we 
cannot tell from these correlations whether or not the actual maternal behavior 
is different for high achieving boys and girls. Girls are subject to more overpro- 
tection than boys and the same amount of protective behavior may be relatively 
low for a girl but average or high for a boy. 

Baumrind (1970) has pointed out that obtaining data on the differential treat- 
ment (or behavior) of boys and girls is difficult because, even in behavioral ob- 
servations, when the observer knows the sex of the child, ,,an automatic ad- 
justment is made which tends to standardize judgments about the two sexes.“ 
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Generalizability 


The problem of generalizing results obtained with one population to another 
occurs throughout the social sciences. It is particularly acute when the variables 
involve relative terms. “High parental coerciveness” in a middle class sample 
may not be considered high in a lower class sample. Furthermore, most em- 
pirical generalizations hold only within certain contexts. Variations in social 
class, parent education, rural-urban residence, family structure, and ethnicity 
— as well as changes over time — may make the generalizations inapplicable. 


As an interesting case in point, it is impossible to generalize white sex differ- 
ences to blacks for the patterns of sex differences are very different in the two 
groups. Studies of blacks will be important in interpreting the etiology of sex 
differences in intellectual performance for in many ways the black male re- 
sembles the white female. For both, school performance has been largely irre- 
levant to adult goals and there are interesting similarities in the patterns of 
achievement scores that may reflect this (Tu/kin, 1968; Jensen, 1970). Ina study 
of conformity and perceptual judgment by /scoe, Williams, and Harvey (1964), 
black males and white females were more influenced by others than were black 
females and white males. Similarities between black males and white females 
argue against constitutional explanations, for these two groups share neither 
hormones nor race — but they do share environmental handicaps. 


Maturation 


Another difficulty in interpreting sex differences among children pertains to 
differences in the maturity of boys and girls. The newborn girl is one month 
to six weeks developmentally ahead of the boy. At school entrance she is about 
one year ahead, depending on the index of growth used. Growth does not pro- 
ceed equally on all fronts and the intellectual growth rate is not related to the 
physical (Bayley, 1956). These different degrees of maturity complicate the 
comparison between the sexes. 


Conceptualization 


Ambiguous concepts are a problem in many fields. The so-called inconsisten- 
cies in the child development data often upon close examination turn out to 
be inconsistencies in the researcher’s summaries and concluding statements 
rather than in the actual findings. If examined in terms of the operational def- 
initions, contradictory studies sometimes turn out to be dealing with different 
phenomena that have been given the same label. Among the particularly trou- 
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blesome concepts that are important in the sex-difference literature are iden- 
tification and dependency (Bronfenbrenner, 1960; Maccoby and Masters, 1970). 


Female achievement orientations 


There are very few studies that have empirically connected socialization expe- 
riences to sex differences in achievement orientations. As a matter of fact, there 
are few studies of sex differences in child rearing practices in general, and ex- 
isting data — most of which were originally collected for other purposes — are 
subject to the limitations mentioned above. Promising new approaches sensi- 
tive to identifying sex differences may be found in the studies of parent-child 
interaction with neonates (Moss, 1967; Moss and Robson, 1968; Moss, Robson, 
and Pedersen, 1969; Lewis, 1969; Goldberg and Lewis, 1969; Kagan, 1969; Ka- 
gan, Levine, and Fishman, 1967). These are mainly longitudinal studies which 
will make their most valuable contributions in the future, but some have al- 
ready examined relationships between maternal behavior and cognitive orien- 
tations. 


Probably the richest current area in the study of sex differences has to do with 
cognitive styles. Witkin, Dyk, Faterson, Goodenough, and Karp (1962) as well 
as other investigators have been interested in differences in perceptions of and 
approaches to problems. For example, some people are more affected by back- 
ground stimuli than others. In a task in which the subject is asked to line up 
a rod until it is perpendicular, the fact that the frame around the rod is tilted 
will affect the judgment of some respondents more than others. Those most 
affected by the tilting frame are said to be field dependent. This body of re- 
search has revealed a number of personality traits that are associated with per- 
formance on the task, and a number of cognitive skills such as mathematical 
ability that seem to be closely tied to field independence. These personality 
traits describe differences between the sexes; the corresponding cognitive abil- 
ities similarly differentiate. 

For example, Maccoby (1963, 1966)! has pointed out that girls are more con- 
forming, suggestible, and dependent upon the opinions of others. These traits 
in turn have been related to field dependency, inability to break the set ofa task, 
and IQ’s that tend to decrease rather than increase over the years. She suggests 
that these same traits in females might also account for their superior perform- 
ance on spelling and vocabulary tests, and their inferior performance on tests 
involving analytic thinking, spatial ability, and arithmetic reasoning. Addition- 
al discussion on this-issue can be found in Kagan (1964), Sherman (1967), Sil- 
verman (1970), and Kagan and Kogan (1970). 
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The actual linkage between these personality traits and the cognitive styles has 
not been established, nor has the etiology of sex differences in personality. 
Some of the infancy studies mentioned above are making inroads. Thus the 
finding that mothers spend more time in face-to-face verbalizations with infant 
girls (Kagan, 1969; Moss, 1967; Goldberg and Lewis, 1969) may be tied to the 
observation that female infants are more verbally responsive and to the later 
superiority of females in verbal ability. Verbal responsiveness may also result 
from the fact that girls’ hearing is superior to that of boys (Garai and Scheinfeld, 
1968). Also relevant is a study with 10-year-olds in which observations of 
mother-daughter interaction in task solving showed that girls good in math or 
spatial relations were left to solve tasks by themselves while the mothers of girls 
higher on verbal skills (the more typical female pattern) were more intrusive 
with help, suggestions, and criticism (Bing, 1963). 


The present paper will focus on an area that is even less explored: the question 
of motivation for top intellectual performance. There are data that the very 
brightest women more often than comparable men stop short of operating at 
their top intellectual level. Terman and Oden (1947) have shown that gifted girls 
did not as adults fulfill their potential as often as gifted boys. Rossi (1965a, 
1965b) has summarized data indicating that even those few women who do go 
into science and the professions rarely achieve eminence?. 


These data reflect in part the factors mentioned earlier — alternative choices in 
life that have been available to women but not to men, barriers to career op- 
portunities that exist because of women’s family roles, and discrimination in 
the professions which limits the rewards obtainable. The concern here is not 
with these factors, however, but with a deeper, more psychologically-based mo- 
tivation that occurs in women. The most relevant data come from the work of 
Horner (1968, 1972) who has demonstrated with a projective story completion 
measure a ,,fear of success‘ among able college women. Furthermore, women 
who indicate fear of success show poorer performance in a competitive task 
than when the same task is performed alone. In interpreting her results, Horner 
suggests that this fear exists in women because their anticipation of success is 
accompanied by the anticipation of negative consequences in the form of social 
rejection or loss of femininity. 


The idea that the affiliative motive can be dysfunctional to performance is sup- 
ported by another of Horner’s findings. Men who were motivated both to 
achieve and to affiliate showed a performance decrement when asked to com- 
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pete with another man. Horner suggests this decrement may have resulted 
froma conflict of motives since ‘‘out-performing a competitor may be antago- 
nistic to-making him a friend.” 


Affiliative needs and achievement 

There is a great deal of evidence that females have greater affiliative needs than 
males (Oetzel, 1966; Walberg, 1969) and therefore the conflict between affili- 
ation and achievement probably will occur more often for women. It seems 
that, apart from direct concerns with whether or not their behavior is suffi- 
ciently “feminine”, academic and professional women frequently allow their 
concern with affective relationships to interfere with the full use of their cog- 
nitive capacities. In group discussion and in intellectual argument, women of- 
ten seem to sacrifice brilliance for rapport. 


However, while the findings of the Horner studies (1972) and our observations 
of professional women focus attention on the dysfunctions of affiliative moti- 
vations for performance, there are data indicating that the desire for love and 
approval can also have a positive effect. In fact, the Crandalls (V. J. Crandall, 
1963; V. C. Crandall, 1964) as well as others (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968) have 
suggested that achievement behavior in girls is motivated not by mastery striv- 
ings as with boys, but by affiliative motives. 


In two very different studeis, nursery school and elementary school girls’ 
achievement efforts were motivated by a desire for social approval to a greater 
extent than were boys’. In the nursery school study the attempt was also 
made to motivate the children by appeals to mastery strivings; this technique 
succeeded with boys but failed with girls (Lahtinen, 1964). In the study with 
elementary school children, achievement motives in boys were related positive- 
ly to achievement test scores. Among the girls, affiliative motives, not achieve- 
ment motives, were so related (Sears, 1962, 1963). Other studies with nursery 
school and elementary school children found affiliative behavior and achieve- 
ment efforts positively related in girls, but boys showed no such relationship 
(Tyler, Rafferty, and Tyler, 1962; Crandall, Dewey, Katkovsky, and Preston, 
1964). Similarly with adult women, the achievement arousal techniques that 
are effective with males have failed with females (Veroff, Wilcox, and Atkinson, 
1953; Horner, 1968), but appeals to social acceptability have been successful 
(Field, 1951). - 


There are also several studies that indicate that throughout grade school boys 
are more motivated than girls to master challenging tasks when social approval 
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is not involved. When given the opportunity to perform an easy or more dif- 
ficult task, to work on a puzzle they had already solved or one they had failed, 
to pursue further or escape a difficult problem, boys are more likely to choose 
the more difficult and challenging, girls to choose the task that promises easy 
success or to leave the scene (Crandall and Rabson, 1960; Moriarty, 1961, 
McManis, 1965; Veroff, 1969). 


From these studies it appears that female achievement behavior even at pre- 
school or early grade school ages is motivated by a desire for love rather than 
mastery. When achievement goals conflict with affiliative goals, as was the case 
in Horner’s projective responses and in the competitive situation in which her 
fear-of-success girls showed less competent performance, achievement behav- 
ior will be diminished and/or anxiety result. This does not mean that academic 
performance is lower for females in general since it is often compatible with af- 
filiative motives. In elementary schools, excellence is rewarded with love and 
approval by parents, teachers, and peers. Even in the lower socioeconomic 
class, sociometric studies show that academic excellence in girls is rewarded 
with popularity (Glidewell et al., 1966; Pope, 1953). In college, however, and in 
professional pursuits, love is less frequently the reward for top performance. 
Driving a point home, winning an argument, beating others in competition, 
and attending to the task at hand without being side-tracked by concern with 
rapport require the subordination of affiliative needs. 


In short, the qualities needed for sustained top performance — especially as an 
adult — are not typically part of a girl’s make-up. She wants approval and so she 
performs well in school. She works for good grades. And indeed throughout 
grammar school, high school, and college, she obtains higher grades than boys 
(Oetzel, 1966; Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968). If overachievement is thought of as 
grades exceeding IQ’s, then girls as a group are more overachieving than boys. 
But girls are less likely to become involved in their task; they are less motivated 
by strivings for mastery. In McClelland’s.sense of achievement (McClelland, 


Atkinson, Clark, and Lowell, 1953) — competition with a standard of excellence 
— they fall short?. | 


This affiliative need may be particularly germane to achievement patterns be- 
cause it may be rooted in early experiences when the child is learning patterns 
of effectance. When little boys are expanding their mastery strivings, learning 
instrumental independence, developing skills in coping with their environment 
and confidence in this ability, little girls are learning that effectiveness — and 
even Safety — lie in their affectional relationships. The idea expressed by Kagan 
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(1964) that boys try to “figure the task” and girls try to ‘figure the teacher” 
seems rooted in early childrearing practices and reinforced by later experiences. 


Statement of theory 


It is the thesis here that the female child is given inadequate parental encour- 
agement in early independence strivings. Furthermore, the separation of the 
self from the mother is more delayed or incomplete for the girl because she is 
the same sex with the same sex role expectations, and because girls have fewer 
conflicts with their parents. As a result, she does not develop confidence in her 
ability to cope independently with the environment. She retains her infantile 
fears of abandonment; safety and effectiveness lie in her affective ties. These 
points will now be elaborated and supportive data brought in where available. 


The development of independence, competence, and self-confidence 


All infants are dependent; as the child matures his independence strivings in- 
crease. Observers have often been impressed with what White (1960) calls the 
effectance motive — the child’s need to have an effect upon his environment. 
Thus the child grasps and releases, reaches and pulls, and in the course of doing 
this he learns about his environment and his ability to manipulate it. He de- 
velops cognitive abilities, and he develops a sense of effectiveness — a sense of 
competence through increasingly successful interaction with his environment. 


As the infant matures, the feats he undertakes get scarier. Increasingly they in- 
volve separating the self from the mother and leaving the security of that unity. 
Early independence explorations seem to take place most successfully with the 
parent present; the child moves toward independence so long as the “safety 
man” is in sight. As he gains confidence, the parent’s presence becomes less 


and less necessary. 


Very likely this period — somewhere between a year and three or four years of 
age — is critical in the development of independence and competence (Erikson, 
1959: Veroff, 1969; White, 1960; Stendler, 1963). By critical, we mean a period 
when independence and competence orientations are more efficiently learned 
than at other times. There is a rapid building up of notions about the self and 
about the world. 


Although theories differ as to the exact timing and differential importance of 
the events occurring in this period, all would probably agree on the minimal re- 
quirements for the development of independence and competence. Thus if the 
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infant is deprived of affection, rejected, or prematurely pushed toward inde- 
pendence, he will not have a secure base from which to build true independ- 
ence. The dependency that results from a short shrift in early affective ties is 
probably of a distinct kind (Stendler, 1963). We do not think it is more charac- 
teristic of girls, nor that it is sufficiently common to the nonpathogenic middle 
class family to be useful in understanding prevalent female achievement orien- 
tations. 


Even with an adequate affective base, independent behavior does not happen 
automatically. It requires not only opportunities for independent behavior but 
also actual parental encouragement. Evidence for this can-be found in Baum- 
rind’s research (Baumrind and Black, 1967; Baumrind, 1971) which indicates 
that competence comes not from permissiveness but from guidance and en- 
couragement. The first steps a child takes are exciting but also frightening, and 
cues from the mother can greatly influence the subsequent behavior. The 
mother’s delight is part of her independence training; her apprehension consti- 
tutes training in dependence. 


Further, if the child’s early independence behaviors are to be followed by more, 
these ventures must be reasonably in accord with his abilities. Repeated suc- 
cesses such as these will have the important effect of developing in the child 
a sense of competence. There may be a delicate timing mechanism — premature 
independence can backfire; but the parent who withholds independence oppor- 
tunities too long and indeed does not encourage independent behavior will also 
fail to produce an independent child. (It is possible that the appropriate timing 
is different for boys than girls due to differences in abilities and maturation 
rates.) 


The awareness that the mother is a separate person whose wishes are not the 
same as his serves to increase the child’s striving for autonomy and independ- 
ence. Both Erikson and White see the period between one and three as the battle 
for autonomy. At this age the child’s motoric explorations often require paren- 
tal interference. The span of consecutive action is such that interference can be 
frustrating for the child and completions gratifying. Toilet training usually oc- 
curs around this time. The child thus enters into conflict with his mother; out 
of this conflict, if it does not involve his humiliation and defeat, the child will 
emerge with “a lasting sense of autonomy and pride‘ (Erikson, 1959) and “ta 
measure of confidence in his own strength: (White, 1960). 
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The empirical findings 


Independence training: Sex differences 


Early exploratory behaviors in which the child interacts effectively with his en- 
vironment are seen here as crucial in building up a sense of competence. In this 
respect males have a number of advantages. 


Infant studies. Studies of neonates suggest a higher activity level on the part of 
the male, while females demonstrate greater tactile sensitivity and a lower pain 
threshold (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968). From these predispositions alone we 
could expect more exploratory behavior on the part of male infants, but to com- 
pound the matter observations of mothers with neonates show that even con- 
trolling for the differences in activity levels, mothers handle and stimulate 
males more than females (Moss, 1967, undated). A study by Rubenstein (1967) 
suggests that such maternal attentiveness facilitates exploratory behavior. 


Kagan and Lewis and their associates have also reported differences in maternal 
behavior toward male and female infants (Kagan, Levine, and Fishman, 1967; 
Goldberg and Lewis, 1969). Whether the maternal behavior is primarily a re- 
sponse to infant predispositions or a cause of the differences is not definitely 
established, but there is some evidence that both influences occur. That ma- 
ternal behavior is not entirely a response to the infant is indicated by relation- 
ships found between the mother’s infant care and her orientations prior to the 
child’s birth. For example, Moss (1967) reports that mothers were interviewed 
two years before they gave birth and rated on their attitudes toward babies. A 
positive attitude toward babies was found to relate significantly to the amount 
of responsiveness later shown to her 3-week-old infant. This same investigator 
also found mutual visual regard — one of the earliest forms of mother-infant 
communication — to be related to maternal attitudes expressed before the birth 
(Moos and Robson, 1968). On the other hand, that maternal behavior is not the 
sole determinant of the infant’s behavior is indicated by the fact that the sex 
differences in tactile stimulation and pain thresholds mentioned above have 
been established for infants less than four days old and still in the hospital nurs- 
ery (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968; Silverman, 1970). An interaction hypothesis 
seems most tenable in the light of the present data. 


One of Moss’s mother-infant interaction findings is particularly pertinent to the 
theory presented in this paper (1967; undated). He reports data on the mother’s 
responsiveness to the infant’s cries and notes that this sequence — baby cries 
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and mother responds with the needed care — is important in shaping the infant’s 
response to the mother as a supplier of comfort. The more closely the mother’s 
caretaking behavior is related to the infant’s cries, the more effectively will the 
child “regard the mother as having reinforcing properties and respond to her 
accordingly (Moss, undated, p. 10).” The correlation obtained between mater- 
nal contact and infant irritability was statistically significant for females but not 
for males. The mothers did not attend to the female infants more than the male 
(less, in fact) but their attention was more closely linked to the infant’s state 
of need as expressed by crying. This finding if borne out by further research 
could be very important for several reasons. First, it could signify the beginning 
of a pattern of interaction between mothers and daughters in which the daugh- 
ters quickly learn that the mother is a source of comfort; and the mother’s be- 
havior is reinforced by the cessation of crying. The sheer presence of the mother 
would soon signal the satisfaction of the infant’s needs. Second, there is agree- 
ment among most investigators that there are critical periods in infancy when 
learning takes place so efficiently that long range behaviors are effected by 
simple but pertinently timed events; this might be such a critical period. Third, 
even if this is not a critical period, the finding may reflect an orientation of 
mothers toward daughters that is often repeated beyond the infancy period. 


In any case, one thing appears certain from this body of research on early moth- 
er-infant interaction: There are sex differences in both maternal and infant be- 
havior during the first year of life. That sex role learning is begun so early 
should not be surprising. Sex is a primary status — the first one announced at 
birth. The mother is very much aware of it. Her early behaviors toward the in- 
fant are not deliberate efforts to teach the child his proper sex role, but she has 
internalized society’s view and acts accordingly. She acts toward her son as 
though he were sturdy and active and she is more likely to show pleasure when 
his behavior fits this image. Her daughter is her doll — sweet and delicate and 
pink. The mother’s behavior reflects this perception, and if the child exhibits 
behavior consistent with the female stereotype, such as dependency, she is not 
as likely to discourage it as she would with a son. 


Independence training in childhood. Moving from early infancy, we find studies 
that link independence training and the parent’s achievement orientations to 
the child’s competence (Baumrind and Black, 1967) and achievement orienta- 
tions (Winterbottom, 1968; Rosen and D’Andrade, 1959), but few examining sex 
differences in the independence and achievement training children receive. It 
is our view that because of parental attitudes toward male and female children 
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which reflect their culturally assigned roles, males receive more effective inde- 
pendence training and encouragement. 


An adaptation of the Winterbottom measure for use with parents of younger 
children was developed by Torgoff (1958). Using this measure, Collard (1964) 
asked mothers of 4-year-olds to indicate the ages they thought parents should 
expect or permit certain child behaviors. For example, the parents were asked 
at what age they believed parents should: (a) begin to allow their child to use 
sharp scissors with no adult supervision, (b) begin to allow their child to play 
away from home for long periods of time during the day without first telling 
his parents where he will be. The answers to these questions yielded two meas- 
ures — independence granting and achievement induction. Mothers of girls re- 
sponded with later ages than mothers of boys. This difference was significant 
for the independence-granting items and it was particularly strong in the mid- 
dle class. The achievement induction scores were not significantly different for 
the two sexes, but close inspection of the data revealed that, for the middle 
class, mothers of girls indicated an earlier age for only two of the 18 items mak- 
ing up the scale. One of the two exceptions was “sharing toys” which may have 
more to do with inter-personal relationships than with achievement. 


Parental anxiety and protectiveness. Still another difference in the independence 
training received by boys and girls may stem from parental ambivalence: Pa- 
rents may show more unambivalent pleasure in sons’ achievements than in 
daughters’. The young child’s first motoric adventures can produce anxiety in 
the mother as well as the child, just as they produce pleasure for both. It seems 
likely that for the parent of a boy there is a particular pride in the achievement 
and less of a feeling of the child’s fragility; as a result there is a clearer com- 
munication of pleasure in the achievement per se. A beaming mother when the 
child takes his first steps may have a very different effect than the mother who 
looks anxious while holding out loving arms. In the former case, the task itself 
becomes the source of pleasure (in reinforcement terms the reward is closer to 
the act). In the latter case, the mother is saying in effect, “‘ You may break your 
neck en route, but I will give your love when you get here.” The mother’s in- 
dications of anxiety as the child moves toward independence make the child 
doubt his own competence, for mothers are still omniscient to the young child. 


There is some indirect evidence for this view. Despite the greater maturity and 
sturdiness of the female infant (Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968), parents think of 
them as more fragile. Furthermore, behavioral observations of infants have 
shown that male infants are handled more vigorously (Moss, 1967). The setting 
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of later ages for granting autonomy to girls, as indicated in the Collard (1964) 
study mentioned earlier, suggests that parents are more protective, if not more 
anxious, toward girls. For example, parents report allowing boys to cross busy 
streets by themselves earlier, though they are not motorically more advanced 
than girls and their greater motoric impulsivity would seem to make this more 
dangerous. And we do know that infants pick up the subtle attitudes of their 
caretakes. This was demonstrated in the well-known study by Escalona (1945) 
in which the infant’s preference for orange or tomato juice depended heavily 
on the preference of the nurse who regularly fed him. The infant had no way 
of knowing his nurse’s preference except through sensing her attitude as she 
fed him. 


Another kind of parent behavior that is detrimental to the development of in- 
dependence might be called over-help. Mastery requires the ability to tolerate 
frustration. If the parent responds too quickly with aid, the child will not de- 
velop such tolerance. This shortcoming — the tendency to withdraw from a dif- 
ficult task rather than to tackle the problem and tolerate the temporary frus- 
tration — seems to characterize females more than males. This has been dem- 
onstrated in the test situations mentioned earlier, and Crandall and Rabson 
(1960) have also found that, in free play, grade school girls are more likely than 
boys to withdraw from threatening situations and more frequently to seek help 
from adults and peers. The dysfunctions of this response for the development 
of skills and a sense of competence are clear. There are no data to indicate that 
over-help behavior is more characteristic of parents of girls, but such a differ- 


ence seems likely in view of the greater emphasis placed on the independence 
training of boys. 


Clearly more research is needed to identify differences in the independence and 
achievement training — and in any overprotection and over-help — that parents 
provide boys and girls. Even if the differences we have described are definitely 
established, it will still need to be shown that this pattern of parental protec- 
tiveness and insufficient independence training is a major contributor to an in- 
adequate sense of personal competence in girls. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this inference is consistent with the findings that girls are more anx- 
ious than boys, more likely to underestimate their abilities, and more apt to lack 
confidence in their own judgment when it is contrary to that of others (Sarason, 
1963; Sarason and Harmatz, 1965; Sears, 1964; Crandall, Katkovsky, and Pre- 
ston, 1962; Hamm and Hoving, 1969). There is also evidence that the above pat- 
tern is reinforced by the later socialization experiences of girls. Several investi- 
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gators report that while dependency in boys is discouraged by parents, teachers, 
peers, and the mass media, it is more acceptable in girls (Kagan and Moss, 1962; 
Kagan, 1964; Sears, Rau, and Alpert, 1965). Data from the Fels study (Kagan and 
Moss, 1962) are particularly interesting in this respect, reporting that childhood 
dependency predicted to adult dependency for females but not males, the con- 
verse being true for aggression. Their interpretation is that pressure is exerted 
on the child to inhibit behaviors that are not congruent with sex role standards 
(Kagan, 1964). 


Establishing a separate self: Sex differences 


Same sex parent as primary caretaker. Separation of the self is facilitated when 
the child is the opposite sex of the primary caretaker. Parsons (1949, 1965) and 
Lynn (1962, 1969), as well as others, have pointed out that both males and fe- 
males form their first attachment to the mother. The girl’s modeling of the 
mother and maintaining an identity with her is consistent with her own sex 
role, but the boy must be trained to identify with his father or to learn some 
abstract concept of the male role. As a result, the boy’s separation from the 
mother is encouraged; it begins earlier and is more complete. The girl, on the 
other hand, is encouraged to maintain her identification with the mother; 
therefore she is not as likely to establish an early and independent sense of self. 
If the early experiences of coping with the environment independently are cru- 
cial in the development of competence and self-confidence, as suggested pre- 
viously, the delayed and possibly incomplete emergence of the self should miti- 
gate against this development. 


There are no studies that directly test this hypothesis. As indirect evidence, 
however, there are several studies showing that the more indentified with her 
mother and the more feminine the girl is, the less likely she is to be a high 
achiever and to excel in mathematics, analytic skills, creativity, and game strat- 
egies. For example, Plank and Plank (1954) found that outstanding women 
mathematicians were more attached to and identified with their fathers than 
their mothers. Bieri (1960) found that females high on analytical ability also 
tended to identify with their fathers. Higher masculinity scores for girls are re- 
_ lated positively to various achievement measures (Oetze/, 1961; Milton, 1957, 
Kagan and Kogan, 1970), as are specific masculine traits such as aggressiveness 
(Sutton-Smith, Crandall, and Roberts, 1964; Kagan and Moss, 1962). The rela- 
tion between cross-sex identification and cognitive style for both boys and girls 
is discussed also by Maccoby (1966). 
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For several reasons the above studies provide only limited support for our view. 
First, there is some evidence, though less consistent, that “overly masculine” 
males, like “overly feminine” females, are lower on various achievement-re- 
lated measures (Maccoby, 1966; Kagan and Kogan, 1970). Second, the defini- 
tions and measures of femininity may have a built-in anti-achievement bias. 
Third, the question of the mother’s actual characteristics has been ignored, thus 
the significant factor may not be closeness to the mother and insufficient sense 
of self, as here proposed. The significant factor may be identifying with a moth- 
er who is herself passive and dependent. If the mother were a mathematician, 
would the daughter’s close indentification be dysfunctional to top achieve- 
ment? 


Clearly the available data are inadequate and further research is needed to as- 
sess the importance of having the same sex as the primary caretaker for per- 
sonality and cognitive development. 


Parent-child conflict. Establishing the self as separate from the mother is also 
easier for boys because they have more conflict with the mother than do girls. 
Studies of neonates suggest, as mentioned above, that males are more motor- 
ically active; this has also been observed with older children (Garai and Schein- 
feld, 1968; Moss, 1967; Goldberg and Lewis, 1969). Furthermore, sex differences 
in aggressive behavior are solidly established (Oerze/, 1966; Kagan, 1964), and 
there is some evidence that this is constitutionally based (Bardwick, 1971). Be- 
cause of these differences, the boy’s behavior is more likely to bring him into 
conflict with parental authority. Boys are disciplined more often than girls, and 
this discipline is more likely to be of a power assertive kind (Becker, 1964; Sears, 
Maccoby, and Levin, 1957; Heinstein, 1965). These encounters facilitate a sep- 
aration of the self from the parent. (While extremely severe discipline might 
have a very different effect, this is not common in the middle class.) 


One implication of this is that girls need a little maternal rejection if they are 
to become independently competent and self-confident. And indeed a gener- 
alization that occurs:in most recent reviews is that high achieving females had 
hostile mothers while high achieving males had warm ones (Bardwick, 1971; 
Garai and Scheinfeld, 1968; Maccoby, 1966; Silverman, 1970). This generaliza- 
tion is based primarily on the findings of the Fels longitudinal study (Kagan and 
Moss, 1962). In this study “maternal hostility” toward the child during his first 
three years was related positively to the adult achievement behavior of girls and 
negatively to the adult achievement behavior of boys. Maternal protection, on 
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the other hand, as mentioned earlier, related negatively to girls’ achievement 
and positively to boys’. 

In discussions of these findings ,,maternal hostility is often equated with re- 
jection. There is reason to believe, however, that it may simply be the absence 
of ,,smother love.“ First, the sample of cooperating families in the Fels study 
is not likely to include extremely rejecting parents. These were primarily middle 
class parents who cooperated with a child development study for 25 years. They 
were enrolled in the study when the mother was pregnant, and over the years 
they tolerated frequent home visits each lasting from 3 to 4 hours, as well as 
behavioral observations of their children in nursery school and camp. Second, 
we have already pointed out that what is “high hostility” toward girls, might 
not be so labeled if the same behavior were expressed toward boys. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that “thigh hostility” toward girls during these 
early years is related positively to “acceleration” (i.e., the tendency to push the 
child’s cognitive and motoric development) and negatively to maternal protec- 
tiveness. Neither of these relationships is significant for the boys (Kagan and 
Moss, 1962, p. 207). Further, the mothers who were “hostile” to their daughters 
were better educated than the “‘nonhostile.” In addition to being achievers, the 
daughters were “‘less likely to withdaw from stressful situations” as adults. The 
authors themselves suggest that the latter “‘may reflect the mother’s early pres- 
sure for independence and autonomy [p. 213].” 


Our interpretation of these findings then is that many girls experience too 
much maternal rapport and protection during their early years. Because of this 
they find themselves as adults unwilling (or unable) to face stress and with in- 
adequate motivation for autonomous achievement. It is significant that the re- 
lationships described are strongest when the early years are compared to the 
adult behavior. Possibly the eagerness to please adults sometimes passes as 
achievement or maturity during the childhood years. 


While excessive rapport between mother and son occurs, it is less common and 
usually of a different nature. The achievement of boys may be in greater danger 
from too much conflict with parents — there being little likelihood of too little. 


The danger for girls of too much maternal nurturance has been pointed out by 
Bronfenbrenner (1961a, 1961b) and is consistent with data reported by Crandall, 
Dewey, Katkovsky, and Preston (1964). The finding that girls who are more im- 
pulsive than average have more analytic thinking styles while the reverse pat- 
tern holds for boys also fits this interpretation (Sige/, 1965; Kagan, Rosman, 
Day, Phillips, and Phillips, 1964). That is, impulsive girls may be brought into 
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more conflict with their mothers, as in the typical pattern for boys. Maccoby 
(1966) has suggested that the actual relationship between impulsivity and an- 
alytic thinking is curvilinear: The extreme impulsivity that characterizes the 
very impulsive boys is dysfunctional, but the high impulsivity of the girls falls 
within the optimal range. In our view, the optimal range is enough to insure 
some conflict in the mother-child relationship but not so much as to interfere 
with the child’s effective performance. 


Inadequate self-confidence and dependence on others 


Since the little girl has (a) less encouragement for independence, (b) more pa- 
rental protectiveness, (c) less cognitive and social pressure for establishing an 
identity separate from the mother, and (d) less mother-child conflict which 
highlights this separation, she engages in less independent exploration of her 
environment. As a result she does not develop skills in coping with her envi- 
ronment nor confidence in her ability to do so. She continues to be dependent 
upon adults for solving her problems and because of this she needs her affective 
ties with adults. Her mother is not an unvarying supply of love but is some- 
times angry, disapproving, or unavailable. If the child’s own resources are in- 
sufficient, being on her own is frustrating and frightening. Fears of abandon- 
ment are very common in infants and young children even when the danger 
is remote. Involvement in mastery explorations and the increasing competence 
and confidence that results can help alleviate these fears, but for girls they may 
continue even into adulthood. The anticipation of being alone and unloved 
then may have a particularly desperate quality in women. The hypothesis we 
propose is that the all-pervasive affiliative need in women results from this 
syndrome. 


Thus boys learn effectance through mastery, but girls are effective through elic- 
iting the help and protection of others. The situations that evoke anxiety in 
each sex should be different and their motives should be different. 


The theoretical view presented in this paper is speculative but it appears to be 
consistent with the data. In the preceding sections we have reviewed the re- 
search on sex differences in early socialization experiences. The theory would 
also lead us to expect that owing to these differences females would show less 
self-confidence and more instrumental dependency than males. 


The data on dependency are somewhat unclear largely because the concept has 
been defined differently in different studies. These findings have been sum- 
marized by Kagan (1964), Oetzel (1966), Garai and Scheinfeld (1968), and the 
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concept of dependency has been discussed by Maccoby and Masters (1970). The 
balance of the evidence is that females are more dependent, at least as we are 
using the concept here, and this difference appears early and continues into ma- 
turity. Goldberg and Lewis (1969) report sex differences in dependency among 
one-year-olds, but Crandall and his associates (Crandall, Preston, and Rabson, 
1960; Crandall and Rabson, 1960) found such differences only among elemen- 
tary school children and not among preschoolers. It should be noted, however, 
that even differences that do not show up until later can have their roots in early 
experiences. For example, independence training at a later age may require a 
sense of competence based on early successes if it is to be effective. 


The findings on self-confidence show that girls, and particularly the bright 
ones, underestimate their own ability. When asked to anticipate their perform- 
ance on new tasks or on repetition tasks, they give lower estimates than boys 
and lower estimates than their performance indicates (Brandt, 1958; Sears, 
1964; Crandall, Katkovsky, and Preston, 1962; Crandall, 1968). The studies that 
show the girls’ greater suggestibility and tendency to switch perceptual judg- 
ments when faced with discrepant opinions are also consistent with their hav- 
ing less self-confidence (/scoe, Williams, and Harvey, 1963; Allen and Crutch- 
field, 1963; Nakamura, 1958; Hamm and Hoving, 1969; Stein and Smithells, 
1969). Boys set higher standards for themselves (Walter and Marzolf, 1951). As 
mentioned earlier, difficult tasks are seen as challenging to males, whereas fe- 
males seek to avoid them (Veroff, 1969; Crandall and Rabson, 1960; Moriarty, 
1961; McManis, 1965). Thus the research suggests that girls lack confidence in 
their own abilities and seek effectance through others (Crandall and Rabson, 
1960). Affective relationships under these conditions would indeed be para- 
mount. 


The findings indicating that this is the case — that affective relationships are pa- 
ramount in females — were summarized earlier in this paper. The data suggest 
that they have higher affiliative needs and that achievement behavior is mo- 
tivated by a desire to please. If their achievement behavior comes into conflict 
with affiliation, achievement is likely to be sacrificed or anxiety may result. 


Implications 


If further research provides support for the present developmental specula- 
tions, many questions will still need answering before childrearing patterns 
used with girls can be totally condemned. Even from the standpoint of achieve- 
ment behavior, I would caution that this paper has only dealt with the upper 
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end of the achievement curve. Indices of female performance, like the female 
IQ scores, cluster closer to the mean and do not show the extremes in either 
direction that the male indices show. The same qualities that may interfere 
with top performance at the highest achievement levels seem to have the effect 
of making the girls conscientious students in the lower grades. Is it possible for 
the educational system to use the positive motivations of girls to help them 
more fully develop their intellectual capacities rather than to train them in obe- 
dient learning? The educational system that rewards conformity and discour- 
ages divergent thinking might be examined for its role in the pattern we have 
described. 


Although childrearing patterns that fail to produce a competent and self-con- 
fident child are obviously undesirable, it may be that boys are often premature- 
ly pushed into independence. Because this paper has focused on achievement 
orientations, it may seem that I have set up the male pattern as ideal. This is 
not at all intended. The ability to suppress other aspects of the situation in striv- 
ing for mastery is not necessarily a prerequisite for mental health or a healthy 
society. The more diffuse achievement needs of women may make for greater 
flexibility in responding to the various possibilities that life offers at different 
stages in the life cycle. A richer life may be available to women because they 
do not single-mindedly pursue academic or professional goals. And from a so- 
cial standpoint, a preoccupation with achievement goals can blot out consid- 
eration of the effect of one’s work on the welfare of others and its meaning in 
the larger social scheme. 


A loss in intellectual excellence due to excessive affiliative needs, then, might 
seem a small price to pay if the alternative is a single-minded striving for mas- 
tery. But the present hypothesis suggests that women’s affiliative needs are, at 
least in part, based on an insufficient sense of competence and as such they may 
have a compelling neurotic quality. While I have not made the very high 
achievement needs more characteristic of males the focus of this paper, they 
too may have an unhealthy base. By unraveling the childhood events that lead 
to these divergent orientations 'we may gain insights that will help both sexes 
develop their capacities for love and achievement. 


Footnotes 


| These reviews by Maccoby and reviews by Kagan (1964), Becker (1964), Glidewell, 


Kantor, Smith, and Stringer (1966), Oetzel (1966), Garai and Scheinfeld (1968), Silver- 
man (1970), Kagan and Kogan (1970), and Bardwick (1971) will be referred to through- 


out the paper where a point is supported by several studies that are adequately report- 
ed in the review. 
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2 Simon, Clark, and Galway (1970), on the other hand, have reported that the woman 
PhD who is employed full time publishes as much as her male colleagues. 


3 Women have obtained scores on McClelland’s test of achievement motivation under 
neutral conditions that are as high or higher than those obtained by men under arous- 
al conditions; however, researchers have questioned the validity of the measure for 
women (see McClelland et al., 1953; and Horner, 1968). 


4 Girls do not conform more to peer standards which conflict with adult norms (Douvan 
and Adelson, 1966), even though they conform more when group pressure is in op- 
position to their own perceptual judgments. 
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Aimee Dorr, Gerald S. Lesser 


Career awareness in young children* 


Introduction 


Most research on career development and most efforts to provide career edu- 
cation begin in adolescence when an individual approaches the point of a career 
decision. In this chapter we contend that our attentions ought also to be given 
to much younger children. We support this recommendation by reviewing lit- 
erature which shows that even very young children are aware of, and generally 
accept, the world of work, the prestige hierarchy for occupations, and the ster- 
eotypes for who can hold which occupations. In this review we limit ourselves 
to the United States and ask that the reader always supply this qualification to 
our statements even though we will avoid repetitive inclusion of it. While we 
are thus somewhat ethnocentric in our focus, we are nonetheless talking about 
the lives of millions of people who are strongly influenced by the occupational 
structure within which they find themselves. 


Since nearly all the males and half of the females in American society work for 
thirty to forty years, occupation determines what may matter most to an indi- 
vidual — how one spends the greatest portion of one’s time on earth. One’s oc- 
cupation consumes many hours per week for about half one’s life. In addition 
it affects standard of living, hours of leisure, set of friends, where one lives and 
what kind of family life one has. It channels one’s ultimate contribution to so- 
ciety and one’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction with that contribution. 


Occupation defines status, both in one’s own eyes and in the eyes of others — 
with the prestige attached to different occupations showing a remarkable simi- 
larity in almost all the countries of the world. Even after the thirty- or forty-year 
period of employment, one’s occupation remains one’s defining characteristic: 
“retirement” is defined as the absence of occupation. 


* This chapter is based on an earlier report: Leifer, Aimee Dorr; Lesser, Gerald S.: The develop- 
ment of career awareness in young children. Prepared under a grant from the Education and Work 


Program, National Institute of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion 1976. Unpublished manuscript!. 
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It is beyond dispute that women and minorities fill a disproportionately large 
number of lower-status occupations, earning lower salaries and receiving less 
" recognition for their contributions to society (e.g., Waldman and McEaday, 
1974). For example, the average full-time salary for all male workers was 
$ 7,664 in 1968, while the full-time salary for all working women was $4,457 
_ (U.S. Department of Labor, 1970). Although absolute amounts of income have 
risen since that time for both men and women (accompanied, of course, by even 
larger increases in the cost of living), women remain at the same relative dis- 
advantage. 


This relative disadvantage is shared, of course, by members of minority groups, 
where minority groups are defined as peoples of color rather than as white eth- 
nics. The causes of the occupational disadvantages experienced by minorities 
probably differ from those for women, but some of the outcomes are similar. 
For example, the average yearly salaries for minority men and women are lower 
than those for white men: minority men average about 65 % of a white male’s 
salary and minority women about 45 % of a white male’s salary (Kreps, 1971). 
The median combined income of a working husband and a working wife in a 
black family is less than the median income of white families whether or not 
the wife works (Gump and Rivers, 1973; Hill, 1971; Monthly Labor Review, 
1975). 


These salary differentials between men and women and between whites and 
minorities are due both to the fact that the various groups are disproportion- 
ately distributed among occupations and to the fact that the various groups of- 
ten receive different salaries when they are similarly employed. This latter in- 
equity of unequal pay for equal work is relatively easy to redress through the 
enactment and enforcement of appropriate laws. The former inequity of occu- 
pations being closed to women and minorities, is much more difficult to redress 
because it requires changes in all segments of the society in aspirations, edu- 
cation, and stereotypes. Such changes may be facilitated by career education 
programs; however, the necessary changes probably differ for each sex and eth- 
nic group. 

Because the range of personal and social determinants of one’s occupation is 
so great and varies for each individual, we have little general understanding of 
why inequities persist. The individual, often without clear reasons, moves to- 
ward certain careers and away from others, ordinarily failing to consider many 
other options because of their unfamiliarity or invisibility. At the same time, 
several social, political, and economic gatekeepers operate to facilitate or block 
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the person’s movements in these different directions. Where one happens to 
grow up, the careers that were possible or prominent there, the occupations of 
parents and neighbors, the formal and informal training opportunities in the 
community, the job opportunities available in the community, all these forces 
seem to conspire to put the career decision beyond a person’s conscious control. 
The operation of these many factors is indeed complex. Existing theories of vo- 
cational choice do, however, provide some leads in understanding the complex- 
ities. 


Theoretical approaches to occupational choice 


Three major theoretical approaches to occupational choice are evident in the lit- 
erature, with each highlighting one aspect of career involvement: (1) social, po- 
litical, and economic forces, (2) occupational demands, and (3) personal charac- 
teristics. What is finally needed, and not yet available, is a theoretical structure 
which incorporates all three approaches into one coherent whole. 


Social, political, and economic forces 


Powerful social, political, and economic forces affect occupational choice. Op- 
erating in America today, they are all implicated in some way in employment 
patterns and the manner in which particular individuals fit into those patterns. 
Although sociologists, political scientists, government officials, and econo- 
mists have been attempting for decades to decipher the operation of these for- 
ces, they are especially difficult to comprehend, shifting continuously and af- 
fecting individuals differently at different points in their careers. 


A partial list of social influences — which themselves may reflect political and 
economic conditions — conveys their complexities: parental, peer, and school 
influences; occupational models available in the community, including parents, 
relatives, and neighbors; general standard of living in the surrounding commu- 
nity; rate and direction of social mobility; ease or difficulty of migration; avail- 
ability of training and apprenticeship opportunities; desirability of local residen- 
tial areas. Such influences were discussed as early as the 1950’s by sociologists 
such as Miller and Form (1951), who summarized them in their discussion of 
the effects of (or accidents of) birth, and Cap/ow (1954), who capsulated them 


into the effects of parents and education. Today Jencks et al. (1972) continue 
this tradition. 


It seems likely, however, that the foremost social reason for the unequal oc- 
cupational status of women and minorities is obvious and persistent job dis- 
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crimination, i.e., the unwillingness of employers to accept female and minority 
employees on equal terms with white males. It seems likely that the bases for 
such discrimination may differ somewhat for females and minorities, but we 
have little understanding of the fundamental causes of discrimination. Some 
recent political changes can be noted; pressures against job discrimination have 
mounted, “‘affirmative action” programs have been implemented. It remains 
to be seen, however, how much effect these recent actions will have. - 


Political forces at the federal, state, and local levels all affect employment pat- 
terns and occupational choice. The partial or complete government regulation 
of certain industries, the absence of regulation of others, political patronage in 
job appointments, government control of certain job-training opportunities and 
not others — all are examples of political influences. Economic forces are just 
as massive and complex: the general state of the economy at both national and 
local levels, the shifting demands for certain goods and services, the cycles of 
inflation and recession, the personal finances of individuals that make access 
to only certain occupations feasible. 


Occupational demands 


Another approach to understanding the complexities of occupations is that of 
industria! psychologists, engineers, and vocational analysts who attempt detail- 
ed observations and descriptions of what activities are demanded by different 
occupations, how the efficiency of these activities can be improved and their 
cost reduced. As helpful to industry as these descriptions and recommenda- 
tions may be, they rarely help to make career choice more informed on a wide- 
spread scale. Seldom are career choices made by matching the demands of var- 
ious occupations with the personal skills and interests of those selecting them, 
although the rationality of such a decision-making process is apparent. 


There have in the past been descriptions of occupational activities which have 
guided vocational education programs and testing, as well as one or two current 
attempts to provide such a structure. The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(1949, U.S. Employment Service, Division of Occupational Analysis) and its re- 
vision (Fine and Heinz, 1957, 1958) served such a function. Today, the fifteen 
- occupational clusters devised by the Office of Education have helped structure 
some career education curricula. Some theorists, most notably Holland (1966), 
have analyzed the characteristics of occupations and personal hierarchies of ha- 
bitual or preferred ways of dealing with the necessary tasks of living, in order 
to test the idea that individuals choose occupations whose activities match their 
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more habitual or preferred styles (see Osipow, Ashby, and Wall, 1966, and 
Stockin, 1964, for sample tests of this theory). Such approaches may be helpful 
in structuring career education curricula and counseling and deserve fuller at- 
tention than they have as yet received. 


Personal characteristics 


Educators, psychologists, and vocational-guidance experts also have studied 
career choice, focusing primarily upon the personal characteristics that seem to 
operate. The effect of certain personal characteristics upon career choice is well- 
established, including the individual’s ‘“‘preferences” and “interests,” “‘abili- 
ties” and “‘aptitudes,” “‘aspirations” and ‘“‘expectations,” “motives” (e.g., Roe, 
1956) and “‘values,”’ ‘‘self-concept” and ‘feelings of competence” (e.g., Ginz- 
berg et al., 1951; Super, 1957; Tiedeman and O’Hara, 1963). 


Despite the many personal attributes that have been considered, other more 
pragmatic individual characteristics have been largely ignored. How much does 
the individual know about what careers exist and about their appropriateness 
and accessibility? How much does the person know about the occupational re- 
alities and their fit to personal attributes? Given the very limited first-hand ex- 
perience that children receive concerning the realities of occupations, their 
knowledge of what occupations exist and what personal demands they make 
is apt to be incomplete, distorted, and stereotypic. The application of individual 
“interests,” ““motives,” ‘‘values,” and the like to such limited knowledge about 
occupations can only result in limited or inaccurate career decisions. 


he 


Other pragmatic personal characteristics involve the family. What financial re- 
sources does a family have to invest in the training and job entry of its mem- 
bers? How willing is the family to make these investments? When family re- 
sources are insufficient for the training of all its members, how are decisions 


made about fair allocation? Such personal considerations have not yet been 
studied. 


Perhaps the most influential personal characteristics in career choice are sex 
and minority-group status. Available evidence clearly indicates that white girls 
and boys differ in their occupational aspirations and in personal characteristics 
that seem most related to occupational attainment. There is considerable less 
comparative information on the personal characteristics and occupational as- 
pirations of the various minority-group and majority children’ and of the two 
sexes within each minority group. What there is is mixed in its conclusions. 
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Thus, while it seems likely that sex and minority-group status are highly in- 
fluential in occupational choice, our conclusions about minority children must 
be more tentative than those about girls. 


Sex differences in personal characteristics of white children appear very early 
in their games and “‘avocations.” Girls’ games usually involve low risk, taking 
turns, indirect competition, accommodation, and inclusiveness whereas boys’ 
games emphasize high risk, physical contact, intrusiveness, and competition 
leading to a clear designation of winners and losers (Lee and Gropper, 1974; Sut- 
ton-Smith, 1972). From earliest childhood, boys are expected to develop instru- 
mental competencies, while girls develop interpersonal sensibilities and skills 
(Baumrind, 1972; Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). 


Even in the absence of specific information about occupations, girls in the early 
grades seem to know that they are operating at a disadvantage. We have little 
evidence on children as young as preschoolers, but girls in early elementary- 
school grades show a far narrower range of aspired to occupations than do boys, 
with most studies reporting that boys select two to three times as many differ- 
ent occupations as girls and that roughly two-thirds of the girls at this age level 
choose either teacher or nurse (Boynton, 1936; Clark, 1967; Deutsch, 1960; 
Looft, 1971; Nelson, 1968; Siegel, 1973). From kindergarten through the sixth 
grade, girls report that women can work only in certain occupations, such as 
nurse, waitress, or librarian, while men are not similarly limited (Sch/ossberg 
and Goodman, 1972), and it is much more common for girls than boys to sug- 
gest that spouse and parent will be their major adult occupational roles. 


The effects of minority-group status are generally less clear and certainly not 
differentiated for each of the major minority groups within the United States. 
While occupational attainment is clearly lower for minorities, the aspirations 
of minority parents for their children (Baughman and Dahlstrom, 1968; Cloward 
and Jones, 1963; Deutsch, 1965; Gurin and Katz, 1966; Herriott and St. John, 
1966; Reiss and Rhodes, 1959; Scanzoni, 1971) and of young minority children 
for themselves (Antonovsky, 1967; Deutsch, 1960; Gray, 1944; Kuvlesky and 
Thomas, 1971; Nelson, 1968) are generally as high as those held for and by white 
children. In fact, when social class and intelligence are held constant, aspira- 
tions may be higher for blacks than for whites (Barnett and Baruch, 1973; Boyd, 
1952: Nelson, 1968). However, there also is some indication that black children 
and presumably other minority children, particularly prior to the black power 
movement, may devalue their own group in comparison to whites (Crooks, 
1971; Koslin et al., 1969; Morland, 1962, 1972) and that blacks underestimate 
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their own abilities and other personal qualifications to advance educationally 
and to enter a high status professional occupation (e.g., Wylie, 1963). Thus, for 
minority children, we do not see the same early acceptance of lower occupa- 
tional attainment that we saw for girls, although there may be a similar deval- 
uation of their own competency. Surely both groups come to an early recogni- 
tion of the stereotyped and discriminatory patterns of occupational attainment 
among adults today, and this must at some point affect their own aspirations 
and expectations. 


The intersection of causes 


As important as the expansion of early career awareness may prove to be, it is 
the intersection of this awareness with many personal, social, and economic 
forces that ultimately must be understood. This combination of influences 
upon career choice is illustrated in several studies (e.g., Wright et al., 1972) that 
compare the low occupational status of Mexican-Americans with that of other 
groups. Personal characteristics are implicated: language difficulties, subcultur- 
al values (e.g., non-competitiveness) that are highly respected in their subcul- 
ture but hinder achievement in the American mainstream, lack of knowledge 
of appropriate opportunities for training and job access. Social and political for- 
ces operate against Mexican-Americans: fewer supporting formal organizations 
in the community, fragmented political activism within the local community, 
and most important, job discrimination in employment. Economically, a low 
standard of living perpetuates itself from generation to generation, with job dis- 
crimination creating the poverty of an earlier generation which virtually guar- 
antees poverty for the next. 


Such complex forces operate, in one form or another, in the career decisions of 
all people. However, researchers from each discipline study only some separate 
and partial aspect, failing to combine their partial understandings into a suffi- 
ciently complete and realistic understanding to guide remedial action. The ab- 
sence of a broad perspective has prevented our understanding the realities of 
career choice, especially for women and minorities. For the most part, small 
groups of middle-class male adults of average or above-average intelligence 
have been studied, with women and minorities neglected. For women, this has 
meant that several salient aspects of employment have been largely ignored: 
age of entry into an occupation, time span of participation (such as number and 
spacing of interruptions), degree of participation (such as various schedules of 
part-time involvement), and fulfillment of the demanding roles of worker, 
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spouse and parent. For women and minorities this has meant little attention 
to the ways in which one deals with high aspiration and achievement in a larger 
environment which often expects little from one and may block whatever ap- 
pears. 


Research on career awareness also is limited in other ways. Understanding ca- 
reer decisions and their consequences almost demands longitudinal analyses, 
yet such studies rarely are done. Methods for eliciting information usually em- 
ploy forced-choice techniques with standard coding categories used to classify 
the data; we do not know how different the results of these studies would be 
if more open-ended procedures and other coding schemes were used. The 
scope, refinement, and precision of our research seem, for several reasons, far 
less than is necessary to an understanding of career choice. 


Adolescence versus childhood 


Thus, we know little about how career decisions are made, their antecedents, 
and the various influences upon them. With so much uncertainty, it is easy to 
see why the vast majority of efforts in career education and most research have 
focused on adolescents and young adults. These are the most visible decision 
points with regard to occupation, the times when one chooses an occupation 
and embarks upon it or upon the training necessary for it. It is also assumed 
that occupations are only visible enough to adolescents and young adults, but 
not to younger children, to allow them to gather meaningful information about 
careers and to begin to make informed choices. 


Such research and career education programs usually fail to consider the pre- 
cursors to career choice, even though these may strongly influence an adoles- 
cent’s occupational choice. Many adolescents and young adults may reach this 
point with insufficient or misleading information and with stereotyped atti- 
tudes about occupations and those who hold them. Our failure to take account 
of the early antecedents to career choice may be especially damaging to women 
and minorities. In addition to the other obstacles to occupational equality for 
women and minorities, it is possible that they do not at adolescence choose cer- 
tain occupations because they do not know about them, do not realize that the 
occupation may be accessible to them, or do not understand the steps that must 
be taken to prepare, enter, and succeed in an occupation. Thus, it seems im- 
portant to consider career awareness among very young children and to trace 
its development into adolescence and adulthood, and this conviction is 
strengthened by two lines of evidence from research with young children. 
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The first line of evidence we use is an argument by analogy. It is the fact that 
many important attitudes are formed early and persist relatively unchanged 
throughout life. For example, sex-role attitudes determine many of the choices 
one makes through life and the content of these stereotypes is acquired by 
about the age of seven (Bardwick, 1971; Kohlberg, 1966; McCandless, 1969; Mi- 
schel, 1970; Mussen, 1969). Attitudes toward members of other cultural groups 
are also discernible at or before this age (e.g., Goodman, 1964; Porter, 1971), as 
are the precursors of important political attitudes (e.g., Hess and Torney, 1967; 
Hyman, 1959) and moral judgments (e.g., Koh/berg, 1969). This early acquisi- 
tion of important and lasting attitudes suggests that an awareness of careers 
and orientations toward them may also be formed quite early in development. 


The second reason to consider occupational awareness in young children is the 
recent direct evidence (cited later) that children as young as five do have atti- 
tudes about careers and occupations as well as opinions about the appropriate- 
ness of certain careers for them. The fact that many of these attitudes are based 
on insufficient information, misinformation, or stereotyped perceptions of 
women and minorities increases the belief that early childhood is an important 
period for the development of career awareness. 


Concepts of career awareness 


Even for children as young as three to five years of age, ‘“‘career awareness” may 
be composed of several different, but interacting, clusters of information and 
attitudes. In what follows we will describe these clusters. Although each is il- 
lustrated by a series of questions, we do not imply that people ask such ques- 
tions directly. Rather, these questions and answers are often vague and diffuse, 
but still affect career choice. 


Information 


Cluster 1: Information about occupational behavior: 
What occupations exist in our society? 
What do people do in these occupations? 
What skills are required by each occupation? 
Who performs what kinds of work? 
Cluster 2: Information about antecedents and social consequences: 


How do people come to occupy these positions? 
What interests and values lead to particular occupations? 
What training is needed? 
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How is access managed? 

What are the lifestyles of people in various occupations? 
What is achieved as a consequence of various forms of work? 
What are their limitations? 


Cluster 3: Information about the self: 


What are my capabilities and potentialities? 

What are my interests? 

What are my values? 

What are my tangible and intangible resources for training? 


Attitudes 


Cluster 4: Attitudes about others and their work: 


What values are placed on various types of occupations? 
What are the capabilities and potentialities of others? 
What are the ,,appropriate** roles for various types of people? 


Cluster 5: Attitudes about the self and work: 
What types of occupations do I value? 
What are the ‘‘appropriate”’ roles for myself? 
What value do I place on work per se? 
What value do the intrinsic and extrinsic rewards of work have? 
What value do I give my own capabilities and potentialities? 


Along with the information and attitudes in the five preceding clusters, total 
career development must also include the development of interpersonal, intel- 
lectual, and decision-making skills useful in attaining and performing any oc- 
cupation. Such skill acquisition, however, will not be considered in this paper, 
since adequate education and socialization of young children would necessarily 
provide the fundamentals for all the specific skills which might be developed 
later when tentative occupational choices are being made. 


In suggesting our various clusters or elements of career awareness, we are not 
proposing that young children will learn them in any particular order. We ex- 
pect that children as young as preschool age will expand their concepts about 
what is done in specific occupations if this is made visible to them, or that they 
will learn generalized social attitudes toward work if this is what we choose to 
teach them. Several studies document the early development of awareness of 
many different occupations, of their social consequences, and of their ‘“‘appro- 
priateness” for different people, and it is to these that we now turn. 
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Information about careers (Clusters 1, 2, 3) 


We have very limited knowledge of the career information of children between 
the ages of four and twelve in any of our three information clusters. Some work 
has been done on children’s knowledge of the skills required by various occu- 
pations, and information on children’s knowledge of the existence of different 
occupations can be extrapolated from studies of children’s occupational aspi- 
rations. There are also a number of studies of children’s understanding of the 
status hierarchy of occupations in the United States. We have not, however, 
been able to find any studies (except those of sex-role acquisition) of the devel- 
opment of information in our Cluster 3, information about the self, which may 
be directly related to occupational orientation. As with all of our information 
on career awareness, there is limited understanding of ethnic differences in 
such information and somewhat better understanding of sex differences, par- 
ticularly among white children. 


Knowledge of the skills required by various occupations has been found to in- 
crease in a sample of third to eleventh graders whose ethnicity was not de- 
scribed (Nelson, 1963). Children’s awareness of the existence of different occu- 
pations also apparently increases with age. Taking the number of occupations 
aspired to by boys as a rough measure of children’s knowledge of existing oc- 
cupations, one finds that black and white children between the ages of three 
and five altogether nominate approximately thirteen different occupations 
(Kirchner and Vondracek, 1973), first and second grades of unspecified ethni- 
city nominate eighteen occupations (Looft, 1971), and black and white third 
through sixth graders nominate sixty occupations (Clark, 1967). Even sixty oc- 
cupations is a small number compared to the titles listed in sources such as the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Children, however, may be aware of more oc- 
cupations than those listed in the occupational aspiration studies from which 
our estimates were taken. 

As children mature they are also increasingly likely to project themselves into 
adult roles and to define adult roles by occupations. For example, there is a no- 
table increase (from 4 % to 44 %) from the fourth through twelfth grades in the 
percentage of white, middle-class boys and girls who included occupational role 
as one of their responses in a self-definition task (Vontemayor and Eisen, 1977). 
Higher percentages of children who can project themselves into an occupation- 
al role are found when they are asked explicitly to do this rather than being in 
the free-response situation utilized by Montemayor and Eisen (1977). When 
black and white preschoolers were asked what they would like to be when they 
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grew up, 57 % of asample of three-year-olds, 66 % of four-year-olds, and 84 % 
of five-year-olds projected themselves into an adult role defined by occupation, 
adult status, or parenthood (Kirchner and Vondracek, 1973). There is a corre- 
sponding increase in projection of one’s self into specific occupational roles. In 
the Kirchner and Vondracek study, 24 % of the three-year-olds, 34 % of four- 
year-olds, and 66 % of five-year-olds mentioned one or more specific occupa- 
tions when asked what they would like to be when they grew up. Davis, Hagan 
and Strouf (1962) reported that 60 % of the black and white twelve-year-olds 
they questioned made tentative occupational choices. Together these studies 
show an early equating of adulthood with occupational involvement, a willing- 
ness to project one’s self into an occupational role, an increase throughout 
childhood and adolescence in conceiving of occupational role as one of the de- 
fining characteristics of one’s self, and a far from complete concern with occu- 
pation even at the end of high school. 


Several studies document the early development of awareness about the social 
consequences of occupations. Weinstein (1958), interviewing elementary school 
students whose ethnicity is not specified, found that they all mentioned occu- 
pations as a criterion for social stratification of adults. They also understood 
that higher status occupations led to greater material rewards. Boys and girls 
as young as third grade have a very clear understanding of the prestige assigned 
to various adult occupations (DeFleur, 1963; Nelson, 1963; Simmons, 1962), and 
their rankings of the prestige of occupations correlate at an astonishingly high 
level (roughly .90) with adults’ rankings of the same occupations (Hansen and 
Caulfied, 1969; Simmons and Rosenberg, 1971). 


A recent study documents the early development of awareness about the types 
of occupations men and women are likely to hold. In it occupations were ca- 
tegorized as masculine, feminine or neutral on the basis of recent census data. 
White, middle-class first, third and fifth grade boys and girls were then asked 
‘“Who can be —?” for each of a number of occupations. Children’s responses on 
a five point scale ranging from ‘‘all men” to ‘tall women” were found to cor- 
relate .95 with the ratings from census data (Garrett, Ein and Tremaine, 1977). 


Some information is available on differences between boys and girls and among 
various ethnic groups in the acquisition of information in Clusters 1 (the ex- 
istence of various occupations) and 2 (their antecedents and social conse- 
quences). The study on information about the skills required by various occu- 
pations found no differences between boys and girls of unspecified ethnicity at 
any grade level (Nelson, 1963). The studies on occupational aspirations, which 
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are the basis for our information about children’s knowledge of the existence 
of careers, do not permit any inferences about sex or ethnicity differences, al- 
though they do point to clear differences in aspirations which will be reviewed 
in the next section. No differences have been found among white middle-class 
children, working-class children, and black children in the prestige they assign 
to various occupations (Lefebvre and Bohn, 1971). 


There may be some differences between the sexes and between blacks and 
whites in their willingness to project themselves into adult occupational roles, 
but the data here are mixed. Kirchner and Vondracek (1973) found that pre- 
school black and white boys and girls were equally likely to project themselves 
into adult roles, although boys were slightly more likely to define adult roles 
by specific occupations (59 % of the boys versus 55 % of the girls), and girls 
were much more likely to define adult roles by parenthood (30 % of the girls 
versus 6 % of the boys). Davis, Hagan, and Strouf (1962), on the other hand, 
found that twelve-year-old black and white girls were more likely than boys to 
make occupational choices and O’Hara (1962) found that 15 % of a large sam- 
ple of fourth through sixth grade boys of unspecified ethnicity made fantasy 
choices about the “‘sort of person [they] want to become,” while such choices 
were negligible among the girls. In the Kirchner and Vondracek (1973) study of 
preschoolers, black children were less likely than white children to project 
themselves into adult roles in general and considerably less likely to project 
themselves into specific occupational roles (28 % of the blacks versus 57 % of 
the whites). In the twelve-year-old sample of Davis, Hagan, and Strouf (1962), 
however, there was no difference between black and white children’s willing- 
ness to make tentative occupational choices. None of these studies simulta- 
neously differentiated children on the basis of both race and sex. 


All the data that one might wish on young children’s information about careers 
are not available, but what there is suggests that they have limited information 
about what people do in different occupations and even more limited informa- 
tion about the antecedents and social consequences of occupations. There is a 
clear understanding and apparent acceptance of the social hierarchy of occupa- 
tions and, as the next section demonstrates, clear attitudes about the appropri- 
ate occupational roles for themselves and probably for various types of people. 


Attitudes about careers (Clusters 4, 5) 


We have divided children’s attitudes about careers into those focusing on oth- 
ers and those focusing on themselves. The literature does not divide itself so 
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neatly into two clusters, nor does it provide us much information other than 
that on children’s own occupational aspirations. That information is, however, 
quite telling in the strong evidence it presents for white girls’ early constriction 
of aspirations. It also indicates that young black children do not constrict their 
aspirations, suggesting that the limited occupational attainment of blacks in 
this culture is caused by factors other than their early personal acceptance of 
limited occupational roles. In this section we review what is known about 
young children’s occupational aspirations after we review their occupational 
values and their perceptions of appropriate occupational roles for men and 
women. 


Occupational values 


Three studies of elementary school children indicate the importance they place 
On occupations as a source of income and of pursuit of interests. None of them 
report the ethnicity of the children studied nor do they report examining dif- 
ferences between boys and girls. Goodson (1970) found that most of the third 
through eighth graders she interviewed gave money as the reason for work, 
with a very few mentioning personal satisfaction. Similarly, Ha/es and Fenner 
(1972) report that fifth, eighth, and eleventh graders valued job security, mon- 
ey, and self-realization most highly in an inventory of work values. Little 
change in values was found from the fifth through eleventh grades, leading the 
authors to conclude that work values are already well-established by the fifth 
grade. Finally, Creason and Schilson (1970) report that approximately 35 % of 
the sixth graders they interviewed justified their occupational preferences by 
simply stating “‘I like it.” The next most frequent reasons were helping people 
(12 % of the children), getting lots of money (7 %), and personal interest (6 %). 


In a study of a large sample of fourth, fifth, and sixth graders of unspecified 
ethnicity O’Hara (1962) found that boys and girls differed in their reported 
bases for occupational choices. Fifty percent of the time, girls mentioned per- 
sonal values as the basis for career choices, while boys mentioned values only 
30 % of the time. Boys’ interests were their main reason for career choice, while 
interests accounted for only 30 % of girls’ reasons. Neither boys nor girls very 
often referred to their own capacities as reasons for occupational choice. 


Thus, there are indications that children in the later years of elementary school 
understand that one’s interests and values are acceptable bases for occupational 
choice, but they apparently are not very specific about the relationship between 
their own interests or values and their occupational choices. Very few of them 
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mention the influence of significant other people, which is one of the primary 
determinants of careers in adults’ retrospective reports of occupational choice. 
Many children also understand that occupations provide income and make this 
one of their primary work values. There is the suggestion that boys and girls 
may use somewhat different bases for justifying occupational choice, and there 
is no information on ethnic differences in values and interests and their rela- 
tionship to occupational choices. 


“‘Appropriate’’ occupational roles for others 


Five studies have directly examined young children’s perceptions of the occu- 
pational roles appropriate for others. The four which explored stereotyping oc- 
cupational roles on the basis of sex all found evidence for it. The Garrett, Ein, 
and Tremaine (1977) study referred to earlier indicated that children stereotyped 
the extent to which men and women could hold particular occupations, such 
that their views of the capabilities of the two sexes to be any particular thing 
were in line with the actual distribution of the two sexes in each occupation. 
Beuf (1974) interviewed a mostly white sample of three- to six-year-old boys 
and girls, asking them among other things what they would be if they were the 
opposite sex. 65 % of the boys and 73 % of the girls chose sex-stereotypical oc- 
cupations, and only one boy and one girl chose nontraditional occupations! The 
breadth of stereotyping is further evidenced by the fact that all the girls could 
suggest occupations they might hold if they were boys, while many of the boys 
could not imagine what jobs they might hold if they were girls. The report of 
a conversation with one preschooler illustrates the boys’ perplexity: 


‘‘{He] put his hands to his head and sighed. ‘A girl?’ he asked. ‘A girl?’ again. ‘Oh, 
if I were a girl I'd have to grow up to be nothing’ ” (Beuf, 1974). 


Utilizing a very different approach, Cordua, McGraw, and Drabman (1979) 
showed videotapes of a nurse and a doctor to white, middle-class, five- and six- 
year-old boys and girls and then asked them to identify who was doctor and 
who nurse in photographs of the two characters. When a man was the doctor 
and a women the nurse, all the children identified them correctly. 91 % iden- 
tified them correctly when both occupations were filled by women. Problems 
arose, however, when a male had to be identified as a nurse: 31 % correct when 
doctor and nurse were both males and 22 % correct when the doctor was a 
woman. The most frequent error was to identify the male nurse as a doctor, 


suggesting that children believe that males involved in medicine must be doc- 
tors. 
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Instead of asking for childrens’ recollections of characters’ roles and extrapo- 
lating acceptability from that, both Beuf (1974) and Schlossberg and Goodman 
(1972) presented children with pictures of people in an employment situation 
and asked them to judge their acceptability directly. Beuf(1974) used only one 
picture, that of a female telephone repairperson, and found that 49 % of the 
three- to six-year-olds stated that was ‘‘not OK.” The children were, however, 
more accepting of egalitarian roles within family situations. Schlossberg and 
Goodman (1972) presented kindergarteners and sixth graders, whose ethnicity 
is not reported, with drawings of six typically feminine and six typically mas- 
culine occupations, asking if both a man and a woman could hold each job. 
Answers tended to be stereotyped, although children felt that it was more ac- 
ceptable for men to hold stereotypically feminine occupations than it was for 
women to hold stereotypically masculine occupations. 


Sex, age and ethnicity differences in children’s perceptions of appropriate oc- 
cupational roles for others have been examined in four studies. Of the three 
studies which looked at sex differences one found none (Cordua, McGraw, and 
Drabman, 1979), one found in a sample of black and white, third through fifth 
graders that boys were less likely than girls to believe that a woman could be 
their father’s boss (K/einke and Nicholson, 1979), and one found results which 
depended on the sex-role stereotyping for the occupation. Here, boys were 
more stereotyped than girls for occupations which were stereotypically mascu- 
line, each sex stereotyped toward his/her own sex for stereotypically neutral oc- 
cupations, and the sexes did not differ for stereotypically feminine occupations 
(Cordua, McGraw, and Drabman, 1979). 


Of the four studies which examined age differences one found no differences 
between five- and six-year-olds (Cordua, McGraw, and Drabman, 1979) and 
another found no difference between kindergarteners and sixth graders 
(Schlossberg and Goodman, 1972). The other two showed less stereotyping 
among older children (Garrett, Ein, and Tremaine, 1977; Kleinke and Nicholson, 
1979). Finally, the only study to examine ethnicity (K/einke and Nicholson, 
1979) found whites to stereotype by sex more than did blacks, although each 
race was more willing to agree that a same-race rather than other-race woman 
could be their father’s boss. 

Together these studies suggest that boys may be somewhat more likely than 
girls and younger children somewhat more likely than older children to stere- 


otype occupations for others on the basis of sex. They provide no evidence on 
stereotyping by ethnicity and only the evidence of one study that black children 
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may stereotype by sex less than do white children. They do, however, lend rath- 
er strong support to the proposition that children (especially whites who have 
been primarily studied) stereotype occupations for others by sex. This propo- 
sition is further confirmed for whites by the available studies of children’s per- 
ceptions of appropriate occupations for themselves, to which we now turn. 


Appropriate’ occupational roles for one’s self 


Compared with the rest of our information on career awareness in young chil- 
dren, there is an abundance of information on young children’s occupational 
aspirations for themselves. Comparison of the aspirations of boys and girls and 
of whites and various minority groups gives us some indication of the occu- 
pational roles children consider appropriate for themselves on the basis of their 
own sex and/or ethnicity and, by extension, of the occupational roles they con- 
sider appropriate for others of the same sex and/or ethnicity. The data, how- 
ever, are still not complete enough for us to understand which occupational 
roles minority-group children, other than blacks, perceive to be appropriate for 
themselves. 


The literature on sex stereotyping of occupational choices by young white chil- 
dren is the clearest in its import. For example, Beuf (1974) shows that even 
three- to six-year-old, mostly white, boys and girls have adopted current cul- 
tural stereotypes about the occupations that they expect to fill when they grow 
up. 70 % of the boys and 73 % of the girls chose sex-stereotypical jobs for 
themselves, while only one boy and one girl chose nontraditional jobs. A num- 
ber of other studies also report sex-stereotypical occupational choices among 
white boys and girls or among boys and girls whom we presume to be white 
because their ethnicity is not specified. Looft (1971) found that 76 % of first and 
second grade girls chose to be either teachers or nurses, O’Hara (1962) reported 
that 67 % of fourth through sixth grade girls chose to be teachers, nurses, sec- 
retaries, or mothers, and Deutsch (1960) found that a sample of fourth through 
sixth grade girls mostly chose to be nurses or housewives. Nelson (1963) report- 
ed that third through eleventh graders justified occupational choices on the ba- 
sis of sex-appropriateness. Finally, two studies conducted almost forty years 
apart found almost no overlap between the occupational choices of boys and 


girls in the second grade (Siegel, 1973) and in the first through sixth grades 
(Boynton, 1936). 


White boys also consistently nominate many more different occupations than 
do white girls when asked what they expect to do as adults. Using the same 
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group of studies, we find that in the 1930’s boys in the first through the sixth 
grades chose twenty-three different occupational groups with a frequency of 
five or more instances per group compared to only thirteen for girls (Boynton, 
1936). That things have not changed much for white children is indicated by 
more recent studies in which second grade boys chose twice as many occupa- 
tions as girls (Siege/, 1973), boys in the first and second grades chose eighteen 
different occupations while girls chose only eight (Looft, 1971), and boys in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades made their choices from a wider range of oppor- 
tunities than did girls (O’Hara, 1962). 


Further indication of white girls’ early foreclosure of occupational options is 
found in Looft’s report that fewer girls than boys could suggest alternative oc- 
cupations if they could not pursue their first choice (Looft, 1971). Beuf (1974) 
also found that many girls said that the job they would hold as a boy was the 
one they really wanted, but they understood they could not hold it because they 
were girls. 


Judging from the results of two studies conducted twenty years apart, black 
boys and girls do not stereotype their occupational choices in the same ways 
as white children. Both Gray (1944), working with a large sample of six-to four- 
teen-year-old black boys and girls, and Clark (1965), working with a relatively 
large sample of third through sixth grade black boys and girls, found that girls’ 
occupational aspirations were higher than boys’. In Clark’s study, as many as 
59 % of the academically achieving boys did not choose occupations at as high 
a level as girls (Clark, 1965). The earlier study (Gray, 1944) reports one finding 
similar to that for white children in that there were twenty-six categories for 
occupations mentioned at least four times by the black boys and only twelve 
categories mentioned by black girls, but these results are old and so should be 
viewed with caution. We could find no studies of sex differences in the occu- 
pational aspirations of minority group children other than blacks. Given the dif- 
ferences in the choices of black and white boys and girls, we find no basis for 
extrapolating any research findings to ethnic groups other than those directly 
studied. 


There are two other studies which report sex differences in occupational aspi- 
rations, but they combine information from black and white children in such 
a way as to obscure the occupational preferences of boys and girls within each 
race. In the Kirchner and Vondracek (1973) study reviewed earlier, 19 % of the 
preschool girls as opposed to only 4 % of the boys stated their occupations as 
“parents” when they grew up. The specific occupational choices mentioned by 
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the girls also showed a much narrower range and a focus on nurse and teacher 
(38 % of the girls), while the boys had a broader range (although they too fo- 
~ cused on visible occupations such as doctor, police officer, and firefighter). Be- 
cause there were nearly twice as many whites as blacks in the sample, we may 
surmise that these patterns are due to white rather than black preferences but 
we cannot be certain. Clark (1967), working with black and white children in 
the upper elementary school grades, also reports sex differences in occupational 
aspirations for the two races combined. In a large sample of third through sixth 
graders boys chose sixty occupations and girls about thirty. The careers of 
teacher and nurse once again accounted for 67 % of the girls’ choices. 


Young girls also underestimate their own abilities and personal qualifications 
for entering higher-status occupations. While both boys and girls make deci- 
sions at about the same age about higher status occupations, they make them 
differently. The more prestigious a boy of this age considers an occupation to 
be, the more likely he is to prefer it, while a girl’s occupational preference is ei- 
ther unrelated to her perception of its prestige or negatively related to it (Bar- 
nett, 1973; Barnett and Baruch, 1973). If recent changes provoked by women’s 
movements have occurred, they have not yet appeared in the research on the 
perceptions of young white children. 


Studies of young children from different ethnic groups also document the ap- 
pearance of early career awareness, as evidenced by their occupational aspira- 
tions. Comparing blacks and whites, one study of first graders (Nelson, 1968) 
and seven studies including third through sixth graders (Antonovsky, 1967; 
Boyd, 1952; Clark, 1967; Deutsch, 1960; Gray, 1944; Kuvlesky and Thomas, 
1971; Snelbecker and Arffa, 1966) found no differences between blacks and 
whites in the educational and occupational aspirations of the children. In fact, 
when IQ and socioeconomic status are controlled, there is evidence that the as- 
pirations of blacks are higher than those of whites for children from the first 
through sixth grades (Barnett and Baruch, 1973; Boyd, 1952; Nelson, 1968). 


We found only two studies which examined the occupational aspirations of mi- 
nority-group children other than blacks. Hindelang (1970) found the occupa- 
tional aspirations of white fourth through sixth graders from working class fam- 
ilies to be higher than those of blacks, which were in turn higher than those 
of Chicanos. Similarly, Goldblatt and Tyson (1962) found the occupational as- 
pirations of white fourth through sixth graders of lower socioeconomic status 
to be higher than those of blacks which were in turn higher than those of Puerto 
Ricans. Since these two studies are the only ones of ten comparisons of blacks 
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and whites which reported lower occupational aspirations for blacks and the 
only studies of Chicanos and Puerto Ricans which we found, we do not believe 
there is a good basis for describing the occupational aspirations of minority- 
group children other than blacks. The generally high levels of aspirations for 
blacks do suggest that their pervasive unequal occupational status cannot be 
attributed to a presumed lower level of aspiration in the early years. 


There is also substantial evidence that minority parents are strongly motivated 
to gain greater educational and occupational opportunities for their children 
(Baughman and Dahlstrom, 1968; Cloward and Jones, 1963; Deutsch, 1965; Gurin 
and Karz, 1966; Herriott and St. John, 1966; Reiss and Rhodes, 1959; Scanzoni, 
1971). This high level of aspiration, however, is not always accompanied by 
clear plans for how to help their children to set goals and to take the necessary 
steps to succeed. Despite the lack of specific plans to achieve their career as- 
pirations, black elementary-school children do realize that they will need to be 
better educated than whites in order to qualify for the same job (Hindelang, 
1970). 


In addition to their separate effects, sex and race interact in complex ways in 
affecting early career awareness. Studies conducted more than thirty years ago 
(e.g., Boynton, 1936; Gray, 1944) showed black girls, unlike white girls, rarely 
choosing ‘‘housewife” as their future occupation. In recent years, black girls are 
even more encouraged to aspire to higher level professions and enter the full- 
time labor force in far greater numbers than white females (Gump and Rivers, 
1973). Deutsch (1960) reports that white fourth through sixth grade girls’ second 
most popular occupational choice was housewife, while for black girls it was 
teacher or whitecollar worker. One-third of the girls of both races chose, how- 
ever, to be nurses. Clark (1967) also found that third through sixth grade black 
girls expressed higher occupational aspirations than white girls, even when the 
comparison was between black girls of lower socioeconomic status and white 
girls of the middle class. As early as the elementary-school level, black girls’ oc- 
cupational aspirations have generally been found to be higher than those of 
black boys (Barnett and Baruch, 1973). 


All these studies suggest that young children have some awareness of the 
world of work, but that this understanding, especially for whites, reflects the 
current, often stereotyped attitudes toward sex and race in that world. We 
know less about the extent of stereotyping of occupations by ethnicity. Such 
stereotyping seems especially important to understand because there is some 
evidence that minority children (particularly black girls) have high occupational 
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aspirations while as adults they generally hold low-status occupations. An un- 
derstanding of the development of ethnic stereotyping of occupations by 
whites, as well as by nonwhites might help us to pinpoint where things go 
wrong for minority children. Right now, however, we do not know much about 
the pattern of development of career awareness for any group. 


The developmental course of career awareness 


One can make the reasonable assumption that information about occupational 
behavior, about its antecedents and social consequences, and about the self in- 
creases as one matures, but we only know a little more about the development 
course of career awareness than that which we have just been willing to as- 
sume. 


We have already reviewed evidence that children’s awareness of a variety of 
careers, of the skills required by different occupations, and of the importance 
of occupations in defining adult roles increases during the early years (see 
page __), and it is clear that young children’s understanding of the social status 
hierarchy of occupations and of which occupations men and women are likely 
to hold in the United States is sufficiently great that little change can occur from 
early childhood on (see page __). Unfortunately there is no evidence that, as 
children mature, they substantially correct their early stereotypes about careers. 
During adolescence, they do of course refine their occupational choices, and 
some change may occur in the aspirations of black children as they increasingly 
encounter the social realities of limited opportunity and discrimination. Deci- 
sions often, however, remain culturally-stereotyped, with original choices that 
were “sex-appropriate” or made by females changing less than those that were 
““sex-inappropriate” or made by males (Carmody, Fenske and Scott, 1972; Ro- 
senberg, 1957; Schmidt and Rothney, 1955). These preliminary observations are 
about all we know at present about the course of development of career aware- 
ness from early childhood through adolescence. Because of this, we obviously 
know little about the stability of career awareness from childhood on. 


There is, however, some evidence about stability during adolescence and early 
adulthood, but one immediately encounters the problem of defining which as- 
pect of career awareness one is interested in: occupational choice per se, occu- 
pational values, level of occupational aspiration, or endorsement of occupation- 
al role assignments which are stereotyped by sex or ethnicity. Not all these as- 
pects have been examined during adolescence and early adulthood, but there 
is some information worth recounting here. 
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The career plans of college and high school students seem relatively unstable. 
Rosenberg (1957) reports that 60 % of college students change their occupation- 
al plans at least once while at college. More recently, Baird (1973) found no sig- 
nificant correlation between the plans reported by students in their freshman 
and senior years, a finding that held true for males, females, blacks, whites, and 
students at high and low socioeconomic levels. Schmidt and Rothney (1957), 
Carmody, Fenske, and Scott (1972), and others describe similar or even greater 
instability of career choice by high school students. 

On the other hand, the occupational value hierarchies of adolescent males do 
not change too much during the last four years of secondary schooling. Mon- 
tesano and Geist (1964) report a rank order correlation of .82 in the saliency of 
seven occupational values held by boys tested in ninth and again in twelfth 
grades. Gribbons and Lohnes (1965) report a rank order correlation of .68 be- 
tween the occupational values expressed by boys in the eighth grade and again 
in the twelfth grade. The rank order correlations from eighth to tenth grades 
and tenth to twelfth grades were .84 and .50 respectively. For girls the rank or- 
der correlations for occupational values were .95 from eight to tenth grade, .52 
from tenth to twelfth grade, and .46 from eighth to twelfth grade. As we re- 
ported before, early concepts of occupational prestige and culturally-stereo- 
typed occupational role assignments persist into adulthood. Indeed, early oc- 
cupational choices which conform to cultural definitions of sex-appropriate em- 
ployment are more stable than those which do not conform. 

Although there is no direct evidence on the stability of career choices made be- 
fore high school or college, these decisions surely must be at least as unstable 
as those made later. If our argument for the value of early career awareness 
were to rest upon the predictiveness of early career choices to later employ- 
ment, little support could be mustered. However, our argument rests upon the 
opposite contention, that the better our efforts of creating early career aware- 
ness, the lower the predictiveness of early career choice to later success because 
children would be considering a greater range of career options. At present we 
know little about the developmental course of career awareness and its predic- 
tiveness for occupational choice, and we believe such information ought to be 
gathered. At the same time we ought to learn more about factors which influ- 
ence early career awareness and later career choice. 


Early influences on career awareness 


Such evidence on the factors influencing the early development of career-re- 
lated information and attitudes is unfortunately scarce. We can learn some- 
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thing from studies of the effects of viewing entertainment television and from 
evaluations of career education curricula. In addition, suggestions of avenues 
which might be pursued can be derived from studies of the career choices of 
adolescents and young adults. We begin this section with a review of these 
studies of external influences on the career choices of adolescents, then move 
to a review of the external influences of entertainment television and career 
education curricula on young children’s career-related information and atti- 
tudes and conclude with some information on internal influences on career 
awareness. 


External influences on career choice 


Most adolescents and young adults list their parents (usually the same-sex par- 
ent) as most responsible for their career choices (Jensen and Kirchner, 1955; 
Pallone, Hurley and Rickard, 1973; Pallone, Rickard and Hurley, 1970; Peters, 
1941; Steinke and Kaczkowski, 1961). The second source perceived as most re- 
sponsible is usually someone holding the specific occupation the respondent 
has chosen (Pallone, Rickard and Hurley, 1970). All of these studies point to the 
retrospective ascription of potency to personally-known occupational models. 


Several other studies of adolescents describe parent-child relationships and 
family structures as they relate to sex differences in differential motivation for 
occupational mobility (Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Dynes, Clarke and Dinitz, 
1956; Rosen, 1956). These analyses point to the role of the family in creating 
substantial differences between adolescent boys and girls in the degree of au- 
tonomy, independence, assertiveness, and self-regulation. In all these areas re- 
lated to occupational mobility, girls show weaker motivation. For younger chil- 
dren, similar differences in motivation between boys and girls have been de- 
scribed (e.g., Lesser, 1973; Maccoby, 1966; Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974; Mischel, 
1970), but the relationship of these earlier differences to career performance has 
not been tested. 

We have come to accept the peer group as the most salient influence upon the 
adolescent, operating as a “counterculture” that ignores, resists, or opposes the 
influence of adults. Surely, the adolescent’s peer group does play a central role 
in matters of taste, dress, leisure activities, and certain social values. However, 
peers are far less influential than parents and other adults in determining long- 
range goals such as occupational choice and educational plans, and the influ- 
ence that peers do exercise more often supports the attitudes of adults instead 
of opposing them (Douvan and Adelson, 1966; Kandel and Lesser, 1972). These 
findings hold true for both boys and girls. 
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If peers are less influential than parents and adult models, other potential 
sources of career direction are even less prominent than peers. Schools, teach- 
ers, guidance counselors, books and catalogues are rarely cited as influential by 
adolescents and adults. Schools and teachers surely play important roles in pro- 
viding training for careers, but adolescents generally do not perceive them as 
important to their career choices. 


Most of the studies of external influences upon career choice study them in iso- 
lation from each other. Rarely are the family, peers, schools, and teachers, and 
the media examined in combination. In addition, most studies are retrospective 
and use the student as his or her own informant. While information obtained 
in these ways may be useful, one cannot be confident that the respondent has 
been accurate in assessing sources of influence, especially when the report is 
obtained long after the fact. A few studies (e.g., Jensen and Kirchner, 1955; 
Kandel and Lesser, 1972) examine the concordance between parents’ occupa- 
tions and those selected by adolescents at the time their choices are being made. 
In these studies, workers are likely to have occupations similar to those of their 
same-sex parents or else a step above them in the status hierarchy, evidence 
which could be construed as confirming the respondents’ own estimates that 
it was their parents who influenced their career choices. Still it is desirable to 
plan studies which utilize more experimental and observational procedures and 
less retrospective techniques. There have not been many such studies, al- 
though the few evaluations of intervention programs that we will describe do 
provide relevant information. 


External influences on career information 

Given the highly visible occupations which young children suggest they wish 
to be when they grow up, we can assume that much of their early information 
about careers comes from exposure to these careers within the community and 
the mass media. For instance, in a sample of mostly white eighth, ninth and 
tenth grade boys and girls, 89-97 % of them mentioned television as a source 
of information about each of six occupations, while 7-35 % mentioned print 
media, and 6-73 % mentioned other persons (VJeffries-Fox and Signorielli, 
1979). In other work, at least a third of both black and white fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth grade boys and girls reported that most of their information “about 
the jobs men and women have” and about “police, doctors, secretaries, nurses” 
comes from television (Atkin, Greenberg, and McDermott, 1979). A majority of 
both the blacks and whites also believed that the jobs they saw men and women 
performing on television were like those in real life (Atkin, Greenberg, and 
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McDermott, 1979). Both studies indicate that children believe they learn a great 
deal about occupations from television with encounters, with other people and 
reading perceived to be less prominent sources of information. 


While self reports about sources of information can be inaccurate, it would not 
be surprising to find that television was in fact a major source of career infor- 
mation for young children. In an incidental manner it provides a great deal of 
occupational information. Unfortunately much of it is also superficial and mis- 
leading (DeFleur and DeFleur, 1967). For example, lawyers often are portrayed 
as clever users of legal tricks, police officers often are seen as hardened and un- 
feeling. Still, television provides “information” to children. Evaluations of Se- 
same Street segments on careers indicate that preschoolers can learn the names, 
activities, and accoutrements of occupations from it (Bogatz and Ball, 1971). 
Evaluations of other television series and of instructional units also indicate 
that minority and majority children from preschool through the sixth grade can 
gain information about occupations from them (Bernabei and Case, 1972; 
Graves and Nelson-Shapiro, 1974, Harkness, 1973). 


External influences on career attitudes 


Except for a few studies of the effects of television programs and of career edu- 
cation curricula, which we will discuss in a moment, only one study addresses 
the impact of external sources on career attitudes. It is the Cordua, McGraw, 
and Drabman (1979) study described earlier. They report that children in a 
school where both male and female nurses had visited had much less difficulty 
identifying the male nurse in the two videotapes in which he appeared. They 
also report that for the videotape of a female doctor and a male nurse the chil- 
dren of working mothers were much more likely to identify the characters cor- 
rectly. Thus, there is some indication — as one would expect — that personal ex- 
periences with workers will influence young children’s career attitudes. 


Entertainment television and career education curricula can also influence their 
attitudes. Three- to six-year-olds who are heavy viewers of television are more 
likely than light viewers to stereotype occupations on the basis of sex (Beuf, 
1974). Even adults who are heavy viewers, as compared to light viewers, believe 
that more men have law enforcement jobs, that more white and nonwhite 
Americans are employed in professional and managerial occupations, and that 
more Americans are employed as professional athletes, entertainers, and artists 
(Gerbner and Gross, 1973). While neither of these studies permits inferences a- 
bout the direction of effects, most people assume that it is television viewing 
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which contributes to the development of these stereotypes rather than vice ver- 
sa. Two studies have, in fact, demonstrated that television commercials which 
portray women in nontraditional occupational roles can influence children’s be- 
liefs about the division of labor between the sexes (Arkin, 1975; Pingree, 1975) 
and the influence was stronger when children were led to believe that the com- 
mercials represented real women (Pingree, 1975). 


It is not at all surprising to find that heavier viewers of American television 
have more stereotyped opinions about the occupational roles of men and wom- 
en and the various ethnic groups, since every category of television program- 
ming which has been examined presents them in stereotyped occupational 
roles (Tuchman, Daniels, and Benét, 1978; U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1977, 1979). Women have been found to be much less frequently employed 
outside the home in children’s programming (Ormiston and Williams, 1973), 
commercials (Courtney and Whipple, 1974), prime-time programming (Tedesco, 
1974), and daytime soap operas (Downing, 1974). Blacks have been found to be 
much less frequently employed than whites in children’s programming (Men- 
delson and Young, 1972; Ormiston and Williams, 1973). Other minority groups 
are so infrequently presented that one cannot characterize their employment 
patterns. Taking only those men and women, or whites and nonwhites, who 
are employed outside the home, white males are more likely to occupy higher 
status occupations than white women or minorities of either sex. The few times 
where this is not true, the number of employed women or minorities is so small 
that the patterns of occupational attainment can be skewed by changes in the 
occupations of only one or two characters. 


Evaluations of three sets of career education materials indicate that curricula 
can influence attitudes. This includes videotapes of five different occupations 
designed to produce “‘a more positive attitude about work” among sixth graders 
(Bernabei and Case, 1972), six career education lessons which increased atti- 
tudes (occupational prestige, distaste for some occupations, and understanding 
of the nature of one’s own occupational choice) in fourth-through-sixth grade 
blacks and whites (Harkness, 1973), and books about working women which af- 
fected kindergarteners’ perceptions of the jobs women could do (Barclay, 1974). 


Most career awareness curricula unfortunately do not challenge traditional 
views of the occupational roles of men and women, whites and minorities (Le/- 
fer and Lesser, 1976). The clearest attention to stereotyping by sex or ethnicity 
occurs in three sets of inserts for public or commercial television programs for 
children between the ages of three and eight (Kingdom of Could Be You, Sesame 
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Street, and Vegetable Soup) and in a new series, Freestyle, for children in the 
later grades of elementary school (Williams, 1979). Other curricula, all aimed at 
children who are at least five years old, do not explicitly address the issue of 
occupational stereotyping and, as far as one can determine, do not do so im- 
plicitly either. This means that these external influencers of career attitudes do 
not counter the stereotypes young white and black children already hold about 
the occupations which are appropriate for white (or black) men and women. 
Children are then exposed to career information — much like that in the rest 
of their world — which either ignores women and minorities or which places 
them predominately in the lower status occupations. 


Internal influences on career awareness 


Among adolescents and young adults, the effect of personal characteristics 
upon career choice is well-documented. In an earlier section of this paper, these 
influences were discussed: preferences and interests; abilities and aptitudes; as- 
pirations and expectations; motives and values; knowledge and experience 
with occupations; self-concept and sense of competence. 


Self-concept and sense of competence are, of course, of primary importance in 
career choice. To the extent that self-concept is stereotyped by one’s sex or race, 
one’s occupational orientation may be similarly stereotyped. Where this occurs, 
the study of career development dovetails with the development of sex-roles 
and race-roles. Alleviating stereotyping in one should be reflected in less ster- 
eotyping in the others. Thus, any understanding of the development of career 
orientations must contain an analysis of sex-role and race-role development. 
These aspects of self-concept may contribute heavily to attitudinal influences 
on occupational aspiration and achievement. 


Because there are several clear examples of relationships between careers and 
the development of sex-role attitudes, we will focus on these to the exclusion 
of race-role attitudes for the rest of this section. It is not our intention here to 
document all the ways in which self-concept and personality may influence ca- 
reer awareness; to do so for each sex within each ethnic group would take much 
more time and space than we have. Rather, we wish to point out the saliency 
that variables, other than those generally classed under career development, 


may have and we can do that reasonably well with the example of sex-role at- 
titudes. 


For men, strong achievement motivation is associated with occupational per- 
formance and mobility; one component of achievement motivation in particu- 
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lar, fear of failure, is a strong deterrent to occupational success for men (Crok- 
kett, 1973; Lipset and Bendix, 1959; McClelland and Steele, 1973; McClelland 
and Winter, 1969; Rosen, 1956). For women, the burden of fearing failure is 
- only one psychological deterrent to achievement. Fear of success is perhaps 
more pervasive and more crippling for them. This observation has a long his- 
tory. Analyses by both Freud (1933) and Mead (1949) stating that competitive 
achievement becomes consciously or unconsciously equated with loss of femi- 
ninity have been reconfirmed in recent studies of women (Horner, 1973; Lesser, 
1973), although there are indications that black women show less fear of suc- 
cess than white women (Weston and Mednick, 1972). 


There is little evidence that young girls fear success in the same way that wom- 
en do (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974), and there are indications that young girls 
are eager to compete and achieve when the tasks set for them are defined as 
neutral or feminine (Stein, Pohly, and Mueller, 1971). When tasks are defined 
as masculine (as most prestigious occupations and test stimuli have been), girls 
retreat to their “stereotypical” lack of motivation. Perhaps some of white wom- 
en’s fear of failure and success and low career aspirations arise from the fact that 
they will not compete in arenas they view as masculine. Unfortunately, there 
are no research signs as yet that the growing emphasis on women’s rights has 
reduced women’s fear of success, as it is traditionally measured. Any analysis 
of sex differences in career decisions must include the development of this ele- 
ment of self-concept in women: the motive not only to avoid failure, but suc- 
cess as well. 


The connections between career and self-concept are different for boys and 
girls. Studying adolescents, Douvan and Adelson (1966) report that an essential 
ingredient in boys’ self-concept comes from their search for a work identity. 
Boys’ discussions of future plans reveal a consistent preoccupation with choos- 
ing and preparing for a future vocational role. When their opportunities for mean- 
ingful contact with occupational work are limited, great confusion results in 
their development of self-concept (Goodman, 1960). For adolescent girls, Dou- 
van and Adelson report less personal investment in future work, ‘“*. . . a less dif- 
ferentiated picture of the world of work, a less discriminating view of the con- 
tent of the particular job to which they aspire” (p. 36). When Douvan and A del- 
son grouped occupations according to the long-term commitment they require, 
only 10 % of adolescent girls want these jobs compared with 47 % of adoles- 
cent boys. The current.movements for women’s rights may be modifying this 
picture somewhat. Men and women in recent graduating classes at such uni- 
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versities as Harvard and Stanford are reported to aspire equally to the same pro- 
fessional careers. Even their professed interests in marriage and children are 
roughly equivalent. At Stanford, women have remained in graduate programs 
at the same rate men have since at least 1972 (Carlsmith, personal communi- 
cation). While these changes have occurred among men and women in fairly 
unrepresentative environments, they at least indicate that such change is pos- 
sible. 

Barnett’s (1973) study extends these connections among self-concept, sex-role, 
and careers, adding occupational prestige to the analysis. Boys and girls differ 
at every age from nine to seventeen, with the correlations between occupational 
prestige and preference being higher for boys than for girls. Conversely, for girls 
at every age the relationship between prestige and aversion is positive and 
stronger than for boys. These data point to early sex-related learning with re- 
gard to the attractiveness of prestigious occupations: boys learn to prefer them, 
girls learn to reject them. Barnett did not study the self-concepts of boys and 
girls directly, but her data clearly imply that girls consider themselves unworthy 
of prestigious occupations or consider these jobs inaccessible to them. 
Turner’s theory (1964) places these observations in a broader perspective. He 
concludes from his data that girls’ self-concepts derive from the fact that they 
attain success largely by being chosen by others rather than through their own 
direct pursuit of success. In contrast, boys learn that they must take an active 
role in gaining acceptance and success, must be self-reliant and self-regulating, 
and must learn to delay gratification in order to achieve lasting success. 


These ideas about sex-differences in self-concept and their implications for ca- 
reer development may sound old-fashioned and outmoded by the current ef- 
forts of women to gain equal rights and equal treatment. Although our opti- 
mism must lead us to hope that significant changes are occurring in both self- 
concepts and career opportunities of women, no direct evidence has accumu- 
lated yet to support that optimism. Until such evidence appears, we must as- 
sume that other efforts, along with the women’s and civil-rights movements, 
must be made to redress the gross inequities based on sex. We believe that sim- 
ilar assertions can be made about inequities based on race, but there is much 
less available data to support or refute them now. 


Combinations of influence 


The studies which we have reviewed on the external and internal influences 
on career awareness and choice rarely consider combinations of factors which 
undoubtedly contribute to career development. Their objectives have been to 
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assess the relative influence of each source and not to determine how the sev- 
eral sources reinforce or compete with each other. Family, schools and teachers, 
peers, adult models, the mass media, and personal characteristics are each con- 
' sidered in isolation from the other (e.g., Coleman, 1961). When more than one 
source is encompassed within a specific study (e.g., Kandel and Lesser, 1972), 
it is to estimate their comparative importance in influencing occupational 
choice. 


There is value in knowing how each source of influence operates. For example, 
how do different families affect the career decisions of their children? Or, how 
do sex-role attitudes contribute to career choice? But we must begin to discover 
how various influences combine to build career awareness. Surely the child ex- 
periences these influences in combination, not singly, and their interaction 
must be considered in any effort to assist career choice. 


While we know very little about the effects of combinations of influence upon 
the development of career awareness, we can predict that they are particularly 
important. For instance, for children who are exposed to many adult occupa- 
tional role models, additional information from teachers, books, and television 
may be easily accepted and integrated into their existing framework of occu- 
pations. On the other hand, those children who have less immediate experience 
with adult workers may find it difficult to accept or utilize information that 
comes from these secondary sources. They will need a combination of live role 
models, instruction, work experience, and mediated models to form an ad- 
equate impression of the range of occupations available to them. For the young 
child in particular, it is our contention that the particular combination of family, 
the mass media, the school and the child’s developing self-concept will exert 
the most powerful influence on career awareness. 


Conclusion 


The causes of the unequal occupational status of women and minorities are 
deep and pervasive. Simply understanding and improving the early forms of ca- 
reer awareness in young children, as we have recommended, may seem too 
weak and too naive an expedient by itself to overcome the massive barriers to 
equality for women and minorities. However, suppose the following assertions 
are true: 
— Young children do develop concepts about careers very early in their lives, 
but because their information and experience are fragmentary, their concepts 
are narrow and stereotypic. 
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— Once early stereotypes are formed and no concerted effort is made to counter 
them, they persist into adolescence and young adulthood with only super- 
ficial improvements and expansions based on a child’s personal experiences 
with employed persons. 


— The majority of adolescents and young adults thus make career decisions 
while relatively uninformed of the range and variety of opportunities avail- 
able to them and of the exact nature of the occupations within that range. 


If these conditions are indeed pervasive, we may be overlooking a deceptively 
direct avenue for expanding occupational opportunities for women and mino- 
rities, one that can never reverse the basic political and economic causes of ine- 
quality but can provide a fuller view of options to those who need that perspec- 
tive most. 


Suppose we understood more about the early development of concepts about 
careers and could find ways to expand them and correct misleading stereotypes 
at early ages. Suppose that this expanded awareness could be carried forward 
and built upon into adolescence and young adulthood so that when career de- 
cisions are made, they are based on a wider vision of careers that exist now or 
may emerge in the future, especially for women and minorities. Against the 
powerful political and economic obstacles that block occupational equality for 
women and minorities, would this understanding of the early development of 
career awareness really matter? Until we try this route, it is impossible to tell. 
However, the following assumptions seem plausible: for children, the present 
invisibility of occupations imposes important restrictions on career choice; 
these restrictions operate with special force for girls and minorities; it is pres- 
ently within our means to begin correcting these conditions. 


The mass media, particularly television and film, provide us with some of the 
easiest opportunities to guarantee that our children see men and women of all 
ethnic groups in a wide range of occupations. They alone can reliably provide 
concrete models of people who do not hold traditional occupations. Yet enter- 
tainment television is presently one of the most powerful conveyors of sex and 
race stereotypes (cf., U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1977, 1979). Many of the 
television curricula do not actively counter stereotypes (Leifer and Lesser, 
1976), and the television industry itself displays persisting traditional patterns 
in employment of women and minorities (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
1977, 1979). For example, 1974 employment figures compiled by the Federal 
Communications Commission show that only 12 % of the full-time work force 
are from minorities in both commercial and non-commercial stations, while 
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women constitute only 24 % of the full-time workers in commercial stations 
and 31 % in non-commercial stations. Among television writers, less than 
10 % are women. We do not contend that only women and minority writers 
~ and producers can produce non-sexist and non-racist material, but surely they 
must be enlisted in greater numbers if the mass media are to fulfill their po- 
tential to dispel the stereotypes based upon sex and race. 


Some would ask: Why arouse expectations that our institutions have no inten- 
tion of meeting? We will not argue that our institutions show any visible read- 
iness to meet the career aspirations of women and minorities. Neither are we 
willing to believe, however, that perpetuating ignorance and obliviousness is a 
reasonable course, even for the purpose of avoiding disappointment. Although 
it may be wise.to keep this risk in mind, society’s stereotypes will not change 
until individuals’ attitudes do, and vice versa. For it is, after all, individuals who 
form and direct our society. If any real progress is to occur, efforts must be made 
at both the individual and institutional levels. They are mutually reinforcing 
and mutually constraining. 


Footnotes 


1 The original report was prepared while Aimee Dorr was on the faculty of the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Education with Gerald S. Lesser. She has since moved 
to the University of Southern California, where the revised chapter was prepared. All 
correspondence should be addressed to Aimee Dorr, Annenberg School of Commu- 
nications, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia 90007. 


2 Because Kirchner and Vondracek report occupational aspirations in a mixed list of spe- 
cific occupations and occupational types, an exact count of the number of specific oc- 
cupations is not possible. 
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Ellen Wartella 


Children’s impressions of television mothers* 


One of the striking characteristics of American television is the degree to which 
it has presented stereotypical portrayals of women and other minority groups. 
Recently, the United States Civil Right Commission (1977, 1979) completed ex- 
tensive reviews of the nature and extent of the limited kinds of portrayals of 
women on American television since the 1950’s. Women have been system- 
atically underrepresented in numbers on television, constituting somewhere 
between 25 and 30 % of all characters. Typically, women have been portrayed 
in a limited range of occupations, such as secretary, nurse and housewife. They 
tend to be young, attractive, generally passive and dominated by the males as 
opposed to dominating (Tedesco, 1974; Lemon, 1979; Tuchman, 1978; Stern- 
glanz and Serbin, 1974). Overall, the limited range of occupations, personality 
traits, and acceptable behaviors shown to attach to women has led to consid- 
erable complaints of abusive stereotyping (U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 1977, 
1979). 


The sorts of social roles women characters are elaborating on television provide 
child viewers with models for their own behaviors and expectations about how 
these social roles are to be enacted. Since social roles are elaborated by specific 
characters engaging in a variety of social actions, it would be useful to examine 
how child viewers interpret these roles. Research focusing on children’s inter- 
pretations and evaluations, or impressions of characters on television should 
lead to better understanding of children’s social learning from the medium. So- 
cial role learning from television should include children’s learning about the 
range of acceptable behaviors, attitudes and norms appropriate for various 
roles. Of particular interest here is children’s learning about appropriate family 
roles and behaviors from family-oriented television programs. In recent years, 
American family relationships have been frequently depicted in both situation 
comedy formats and “family dramas”. Children may acquire much socially im- 
portant information about how families, particularly mothers, are supposed to 
behave by watching such programming. 


* The study reported here was supported through a grant from the John and Mary Markle Foun- 
dation to Professors Daniel B. Wackman and W. Andrew Collins, University of Minnesota, entitled 
“Children’s pro-social learning from family-oriented television.” 
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In order to assess both the range of behaviors portrayed by television families 
and children’s impressions of such characters, two types of data are examined 
here. A content analysis of nine family-oriented television shows was em- 
ployed to describe the range of behaviors of mothers on American television 
during the 1975-76 television season. Secondly, children in second, fifth and 
eighth grades were surveyed about their impressions of several of these tele- 
vision mothers. These data are part of a larger study of children’s social learning 
about television families reported elsewhere (Wackman, Collins and Wartella, 
1976; Wartella, 1979, Wartella and Alexander, 1978). 

A 40 % sample of all the late afternoon and evening TV series that involved 
family settings broadcast in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minnesota area, during the 
1975—76 season were taped for content analysis. These included three dramatic 
series — Little House on the Prairie, The Waltons, and Swiss Family Robinson — 
and six situation comedies — The Brady Bunch, The Partridge Family, All in the 
Family, Good Times, Happy Days, and The Jeffersons. For each series, we taped 
three shows during September, and two each during the following four months. 
Thus, eleven shows from each series were taped. 

Behaviors portrayed on these programs were coded as being either pro-social 
or anti-social. Conceptually, pro-social behaviors are considered to represent a 
willingness to work with others in attaining goals, using socially acceptable 
methods. Anti-social behaviors, on the other hand, generally reflect an unwil- 
lingness to work with others, or the use of aggressive methods to attain goals. 
Robert Liebert’s research provided the basis for the measurement of pro- and 
anti-social behaviors. In his research, five major categories of pro-social behav- 
ior and one category of anti-social behavior (aggression) are distinguished. In 
this study, the same main pro-social behavior categories were retained, but for 
each of the categories, anti-social behaviors at the opposite end of the same con- 
tinuum were identified. The major categories of pro-social behaviors coded are 
altruism, expressing remorse, expressing concern for others, control of aggres- 
sion, and resisting temptation. Major categories of anti-social behavior analyzed 
are: refusing altruism, refusing to express remorse, lack of concern for others, 
aggression and succumbing to temptation. There are many other social behav- 
iors which are not clearly either pro- or anti-social such as conversational state- 
ments, joking, laughter and many nonverbal cues. These neutral behaviors, 
which in this research accounted for nearly two-thirds of the television charac- 
ters’ behavior, were not coded. About 150 behaviors were coded per half hour 
show, or one behavior every ten seconds. Coders viewed each show three 
times, stopping the show as often as necessary to fill in details regarding each 
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behavior and verifying initial coding. Although coders had a relatively low 
agreement in their identification of behaviors to be coded (about 60 %), when 
there was agreement that a specific behavior was to be coded, there was high 
agreement on the behavioral category (86 %). Also, after all of the coding was 
completed, the coders always had high agreement on the total number of be- 
haviors coded (within 10 %) and on the distribution of pro- and anti-social be- 
haviors coded (mean correlation of .91 for the major behavior categories). 


Several general comments about these family-oriented programs can be of- 
fered. First, we found these shows to be proportionately high in portraying pro- 
social behaviors. Across all shows, more pro-social behaviors were coded than 
anti-social behaviors. For instance, about half of all of the behaviors coded were 
in the pro-social category of showing concern for others in one way or another. 
One-seventh of the behaviors were expressive of altruism, sharing, cooperating 
and helping others. Anti-social behaviors accounted for one-fourth of all coda- 
ble behavior. The major category of anti-social behaviors was instances of ver- 
bal aggression — yelling, shouting and insistent demands. A very low instance 
of physical aggression was found in these shows, which is understandable since 
these are family-oriented programs. 


In addition to the strongly pro-social nature of these family-oriented programs, 
a second striking characteristic is the dominance of the father in the programs. 
Either the father dominated the show alone (A// in the Family, Jeffersons and 
Swiss Family Robinson) or shared dominance with a child (Little House on the 
Prairie), or a child character dominated the programming (Happy Days and Wal- 
tons). In only three series, Brady Bunch, Partridge Family and Good Times, 
mothers shared dominance with one or more children. In no program series 
was the mother the major character in terms of behaviors portrayed; and this 
is even the case for a program like the Partridge Family which concerns a widow 
and her four children. 


Not only do mothers not dominate these family-oriented programs, but they 
also present a relatively restricted range of behaviors: mothers are uniformly 
portrayed in pro-social terms, with 75 % of the 2,987 mother behaviors coded 
falling into the pro-social categories. Showing concern for others, followed by 
helping behaviors are two major types of pro-social behaviors expressed by 
mothers on television. What variation exists among the types of mothers por- 
trayed on television is relatively minor. Consider the mothers on the four pro- 


grams: Little House on the Prairie, Partridge Family, Happy Days and All in the 
Family. 
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Mrs. Ingalls of Little House and Mrs. Cunningham of Happy Days are very sim- 
ilar types of television mothers. Both shows have historical settings, Little 
House takes place in the Minnesota of the 19th century, while Happy Days por- 
~ trays life in the 1950’s. The mothers on both of these programs are overshad- 
owed by their husbands and their children. Their major function in the program 
is to show concern for others — soothing their children and husbands or per- 
forming some sort of helping behaviors. Fully 85 % of the behaviors of 
Mrs. Cunningham and 90 % of the behaviors of Mrs. Ingalls fell into these two 
categories. Rarely do these mothers even express verbal anger: only eight in- 
stances of verbal aggression were coded of the 110 coded behaviors for 
Mrs. Cunningham, and nine instances of the 200 coded behaviors of Mrs. In- 
galls were coded as verbal aggression. These women characters enact an ex- 
tremely benign mother role; mother as caretaker, helper, and emotional sup- 
port. That they are also dominated by their husbands and children is further 
indication of their relatively secondary role in the family. 


Somewhat in contrast, but still highly pro-social are Edith Bunker of A// in the 
Family and Shirley Partridge of the Partridge Family. Both Mrs. Bunker and 
Mrs. Partridge are contemporary women with adult children. Although Mrs. 
Partridge represents an upper middle class widow living in California and Edith 
Bunker portrays a working class housewife from New York, the two women 
share certain similarities of portrayals. These mothers are slightly more mul- 
tidimensional than Mrs. Ingalls and Mrs. Cunningham. They are more visibly 
on screen than the earlier two mothers and elicited more codable behaviors. 
Furthermore, their behavior is more mixed. Only 55 % of the 363 coded behav- 
iors of Edith Bunker represent showing concern for others while one-fourth of 
these actions represented rejection of affection and sympathy as well as self- 
ishness. Furthermore, forty-six instances of aggressive behavior, primarily ver- 
bal aggression, was attributed to Edith Bunker. Shirley Partridge similarly ex- 
pressed more mixed behaviors than other mothers studied: about half of her 
actions which were content-analyzed were found to be expressions of concern 
for others in the programs, however, she also was coded as expressing more ag- 
gressive behaviors than any other mother (29 % of the 252 coded behaviors fell 
into the aggression category). She was shown helping, sharing or cooperating 
12 % of the time. 

Thus, in these four mothers we have two strongly positive characters and two 
characters who although positive overall do exhibit somewhat more diversity 
in their behavior. None of these mothers, however, are less pro-social than any 
of the children or fathers portrayed on the family-oriented programs. 
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How do children perceive these television mothers? As part of a larger study 
of children’s pro-social learning from television, we interviewed children re- 
garding their impressions of television mothers. The data reported here were 
collected in the second wave of a panel survey conducted in October, 1975 and 
May, 1976 in St. Paul, Minnesota. The panel survey was designed to examine 
developmental changes in children’s interpretations of television series and 
characters and the subjects’ own social behavior. After ascertaining the fre- 
quency with which children viewed each of the nine “target” family-oriented 
programs the children were subsequently interviewed for their impressions of 
father, mother and child characters on each of two of these programs. Only the 
impressions of mother characters will be discussed here. 


An open-ended question, similar to that used by Lives/y and Bromley (1973) was 
employed to measure children’s impressions of the TV character. It asked the 
children to indicate the kind of person the character was: “Describe (character) 
so that someone would know what she was like and why she was like that.” 
Interviewers recorded verbatim the children’s responses to the task. Coding of 
the answers utilized a complicated coding scheme which indicated whether the 
child was making an interpretation in terms of appearance or identity charac- 
teristics, behavioral actions, or personality traits or motivations as well as 
whether the assertions about the character were positive (mention of pro-social 
characteristics), negative (mention of anti-social characteristics) or neutral. Sub- 
sequent to the impression description task the children were asked how much 
they liked the character and how realistic each character appeared to them. 


In October, 1975, a random sample of 510 names of children were made from 
lists of students at five grade schools and two junior high schools in the 
Mounds View school district in suburban St. Paul, Minnesota. 420 children 
were interviewed in the Fall, 1975. The data reported here were collected in 
May, 1976 in follow-up interviews with 388 of the children, including 127 sec- 
ond graders, 138 fifth graders and 128 eighth graders. In each group, approx- 
imately equal numbers of boys and girls were interviewed. 


The children were asked to give their impressions of mothers on shows of in- 
terest. Four television series dominated the interviews and therefore will be an- 
alyzed here: Happy Days was discussed by 244 children, the Partridge Family by 
195 children and Little House on the Prairie and All in the Family were each dis- 
cussed by 54 children. 


Children’s free descriptions of the characters were subsequently content ana- 
lyzed into three major categories: identity/appearance characteristics, behav- 
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iors, and personality traits/ motivations. Up to five assertions about each char- 
acter were coded for analysis. 


_ In general, children’s free descriptions of television characters confirmed age- 
related findings of previous research on children’s impressions of others. Chil- 
dren in the two youngest age groups, second and fifth grades, are more likely 
to describe characters in terms of appearance/identity characteristics or surface 
- attributes than are eighth graders. Similarly, children in these two age groups 
are less likely than eighth graders to use trait/motivation assertions in their 
descriptions, although this relationship holds most strongly for the mother and 
child characters discussed. Fifth and eighth graders are more likely to describe 
characters in terms of behavioral actions than are children in the youngest age 
group. 

Children’s descriptions of the four target mothers, Mrs. Ingalls of Little House 
on the Prairie, Mrs. Cunningham of Happy Days, Edith Bunker of A// in the 
Family and Shirley Partridge of Partridge Family, reflect the content analysis 
evidence. Overall, the children do perceive the mother character in strongly 
pro-social terms. Girls (x = 1.28) are more likely to mention pro-social aspects 
of mothers when describing them than are boys (x = 1.09). Very few neutral 
comments (x = .57 for boys and x = .75 for girls) and almost no anti-social ref- 
erences about mothers are made in these descriptions (boys x = .19 and girls 
x=710): 

In particular, Mrs. Ingalls of Little House is discussed in highly pro-social terms 
(x = 1.59). The older eighth grade children are more likely to describe her as 
helping others (the main category of responses). Second and fifth grade girls 
mention more pro-social assertions than do boys. Male eighth graders mention 
an average of three pro-social assertions about Mrs. Ingalls in their description 
compared to 2.3 mentions for eighth grade girls. 


Mrs. Cunningham of Happy Days, although strongly pro-social in the content 

analysis, is not perceived as positively by the children, particularly the boys. 

Girls at each grade level of second, fifth and eighth grades mention more pro- . 
social comments about Mrs. Cunningham than do boys (x of pro-social com- 

ments by girls = 1.12 and by boys, X = .79). 

Shirley Partridge is viewed more positively by second grade girls (x frequency 

of pro-social assertions = 1.27) than boys (x = .63), but similarly by fifth and 

eighth grade girls and boys. Edith Bunker again receives the fewest pro-social 

assertions (overall X = ..78) and the most anti-social assertions (kK = .33). This is 

the case for all grade levels and holds equally for boys and girls. 
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It would appear that the children’s impressions of these characters’ behavior fits 
fairly well their portrayals as content-analysed. The unidimensional Mrs. In- 
galls is described in fairly unidimensional terms and the more mixed multidi- 
mensional Edith Bunker is similarly described in mixed terms. 


Interestingly enough, there is little difference in the children’s perceptions of 
the realism of these characters. The children were asked if these mothers act 
like mothers in real life. Answers were scored as yes, no and sometimes. 
Mrs. Ingalls, the most unidimensional mother, is perceived by the children in 
second and fifth grade as the most realistic mother (75 % of second graders and 
63 % of fifth graders say she is like mothers in real life). In contrast, 70 % of 
eighth graders say she is sometimes like mothers in real life. Similarly, Shirley 
Partridge, a somewhat more mixed character is perceived as acting like a real 
mother by 60 % of the second graders, 65 % of the fifth graders and slightly 
more than two-fifths of the eighth graders. Approximately one-third of the chil- 
dren at each grade level perceives Mrs. Cunningham and Edith Bunker as re- 
alistic. There are no differences between boys and girls in their perceptions of 
the realism of these television mothers. 


It would appear that these children perceive mothers in strongly pro-social 
terms and that this is realistic to them. The role of mother as nurturant and 
helper is perceived by children as appropriate to televised mothers. Mrs. Ingalls, 
the most strongly pro-social and unidimensional mother as discussed by the 
‘children, is also perceived as the most realistic mother. 


One last question we queried the children about is their liking for the television 
character. Responses were obtained on a four point scale: not at all (1), not too 
much (2), a little (3) and a lot (4). 


There was no evidence of age-related differences in children’s liking of each of 
the television mothers discussed. Rather, there were strong differences be- 
tween boys and girls. Girls by and large liked the mothers better than did the 
boy viewers, however, mothers overall are not well liked television characters. 
More females (xX = 2.80) like Mrs. Ingalls than do boys (X = 2.28). This rela- 
tionship also holds for Shirley Partridge (girls X = 2.75 and boys X = 2.33) and 
Mrs. Cunningham (girls X = 2.56 and boys X = 2.29). There is no difference in 
liking of Edith Bunker on A/I in the Family (girls X = 2.62 and boys X = 2.68). 
More striking than the sex differences in liking of television mothers though 
is the finding that mothers are uniformly /ess well liked than are television fa- 
thers or children (see Wartella, 1979). 
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Summary 


Television mothers are strongly unidimensional people; they are pro-social 
- characters, who tend to be overshadowed in importance by their husbands 
and/or children. In short, mothers are stereotyped as the soothing caretakers 
of their families. Child viewers apparently perceive these mothers in this man- 
__ her, since all mothers were described by second, fifth and eighth grade children 
in strongly pro-social terms. The most pro-social mother discussed in this 
study, Mrs. Ingalls of Little House on the Prairie, is also the mother perceived 
as most realistic by the two younger age groups, second and fifth graders. More 
eighth graders (boys and girls) perceive Shirley Partridge (a slightly more mul- 
tidimensional mother) as realistic than they do any other mother discussed. 


Nevertheless, the children are not very fond of television mothers. Mothers on 
television are uniformly less well liked by all age groups than are television fa- 
thers or children. This is especially the case for boys, who dislike television 
‘mothers more than do girls. It may very well be that the relatively limited range 
of behaviors that mother characters enact, their lack of dominance in the series, 
and their relatively benign portrayals may lead the children to perceive them 
as less desirable people with which to identify. 


Just as previous research has shown women on television to be generally de- 
picted in narrow portrayals, it is clear that this restricted range of behavior also 
holds for television mothers. Television mothers are almost uniformly pro-so- 
cial in depiction and they are perceived as such by child viewers. Neither are 
they very well liked as characters by these children. It would seem that greater 
diversity in portraying television mothers, showing them in a range of activities 
both outside and inside the home, might develop different expectations of the 
real life role of mother for these child viewers. There is little diversity in por- 
trayals of mothers on television, and the children seem to accurately perceive 
this lack of diversity. 
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Hertha Sturm, Marianne Grewe-Partsch 


Time, television, and women’s career perspectives* 


This paper deals with the question of time perspectives as they relate to modes 
of presentation in television programming. It will be shown that these presen- 
tation modes have a bearing not only on perception but on how women tend 
to plan and conceive of their lives. 


Our conception of time perspectives, it must be noted from the start, is con- 
tinuously developing and is therefore subject to outside influences throughout 
our lives. We all know for instance that the thinking of a child is concerned with 
shorter time periods than that of an adult. For a young child a period of 14 days 
can be quite impossible to comprehend — though a grown-up has a clearly de- 
fined notion of a fortnight. 


In addition, it is not only our awareness of time which gradually develops. The 
number of objects we can grasp and interact with, both mentally and physically, 
is also continuously increasing. The very young child fixes his or her attention 
first of all on one object — usually one he/she wishes to possess. A school-age 
child, however, is already in a position to cope with many objects at one time 
and to relate them to each other. He/she can play cards and chess according 
to the rules. With time, a young person is moreover able to move away from 
concrete references and to solve problems solely on the intellectual level. Piaget 
shows that with age we gradually free ourselves from simple stimulus/re- 
sponse reactions and develop an abstract formal logical way of thinking. 


Thus, the multiplicity of our references to reality and our time perspectives are 
closely interlinked. The fewer the relationships we have learned to handle the 
more limited our perspective of time will be. Our capacity to deal with complex 
relationships and our capacity to master time are both learned through gradual 
processes — processes determined by outside stimuli. If a child, or human being 
for that matter, lives in total isolation, neither an awareness of time nor an un- 
derstanding of the relationships between objects and concepts is developed. In 
fact, a human being living in total isolation, shut off from all outside stimuli, 


* The paper was presented’at the 27th Annual Conference of the International Communication 
Association, Berlin, June 1977. 
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simply dies. We may conclude, therefore, that the way in which our time per- 
spective develops and the way in which we handle relationships, both complex 
and simple, depends on the environment in which we live and on the outside 
stimuli acting upon us. 


Television is doubtlessly one of these outside stimuli. This raises the question: 
Do the typical presentation modes of television contribute to the development 
of a time perspective or do they, on the contrary, hinder such a development? 
Moreover, do the presentation patterns of television further or impede our ca- 
pacity to handle a variety of relationships at once? 


Answers must be found to these questions because they have a bearing on how 
people plan their future lives. This, after all, is the key problem we are con- 
cerned with when we talk about women and their personal and professional fu- 
tures. 


Unfortunately, virtually no work has been done on the effects of television pre- 
sentation modes. Yet, this does not mean that indirect evidence is not avail- 
able. Cumulatively, this evidence suggests what might be expected. Let us be- 
gin with the well-knoWn popularity of advertising messages and commercials 
for children. A number of reasons have been given for this popularity by re- 
searchers but few of them have noted the fact that they are possibly preferred 
because they are short. Commercials do not demand attention for extended 
lengths of time. They consist of individual episodes and rarely contain the com- 
plete development of a story. Usually, the beginnings and ends of an action are 
conveyed in a matter of seconds. Also, single references and single points are 
conveyed with overemphasis rather than with differentiation. Consequently, 
the perception and understanding of commercials is a simple matter and there 
is hardly any risk of misunderstandings. 


If we relate this simplicity and short duration to the perception structure of the 
preschool child, a number of points emerge. The younger the child the shorter 
his or her period of attention. Furthermore, the younger the child the greater 
the concentration on single points in the surroundings and the stronger the fo- 
cus on individual, unconnected events. Textbooks on psychology note that the 
child’s world is on a smaller scale than that of the adult. Not only the number 
of objects and events which can be assimilated at the same time is smaller, but 
the length of the child’s attention focus is also shorter. Though the preschool 
child will always pick out certain partial happenings about the environment, ac- 
tual life situations, in turn, offer opportunities for learning other kinds of se- 
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lection patterns. This is not the case with commercials which have been pre- 
fabricated with a view to brevity, leaving little scope to improving and extend- 
ing a child’s selectivity. 


All of these considerations raise a question of considerable importance about 
how perception patterns are learned. Psychological research indicates that per- 
ception patterns are not invariable. They change, instead, throughout a per- 
son’s life. The child and the adolescent, in fact, gradually acquire and expand 
their capacities for dealing with stimuli and impressions coming from the en- 
vironment. 


How does television contribute to this development of capacities? As the nor- 
mal child tends to steadily increase the complexity and time frame of his/her 
perception patterns, we must ask ourselves whether the prevalence of short tel- 
evision items does not encourage the adolescent to remain for longer than nec- 
essary at a perception level which he or she should have outgrown at an earlier 
age. The consequences of such a stunted development might be an inability to 
pay attention for longer time spans as well as an irritable boredom with situ- 
ations where “nothing is happening”’. 


Many current findings support this contention. Teachers note differences in the 
behavior of present-day school children compared with those of a generation 
ago. Although it is quite clear to us that subjective assessments are not con- 
clusive, the frequent findings of lack of concentration, decreases in attention, 
and giving up when faced with difficulties, are phenomena noted for the first 
time in the generation of children and young people who have grown up with 
television. Even if we disregard this evidence, it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant to ask what is the nature of the influences of television which has become 
one of the important agents of socialization in our time. 


To begin with, it can be assumed that anyone who watches television is always 
confronted with a multiplicity of subjects. In the case of programs using the 
magazine format a whole package of subjects is presented. Each of these in turn 
are presented in different formats. More importantly, however, the media-spe- 
cific presentation modes of television foster and accelerate rapid change as com- 
pared to real life. There is no fixed camera angle comparable to that of the in- 
dividual-centred visual angle of a particular observer. Instead, there are cuts, 
fades, changes in perspective, and montage. Continuity of picture and sound 
also do not exist and the viewer is confronted with jumps from picture to words 
and back again. In addition, person-to-person conversations with their pauses 
and redundancies do not exist; boredom and redundancy are eliminated. The 
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viewer Is required to absorb and reconstruct many short items day in day out. 
To do this a person must enter into a state of the “here and now” to cope with 
the constantly new impressions imposed by television. Although the viewer 
can neither control nor predict these impressions, reaction is inevitable. What 
he or she is confronted with is a media-specific stimulus/response barrage 
which is always of short duration. Would it not be reasonable to expect that 
such a state of affairs would leave perceptual traces? 


In addition, it is well known that these presentation modes occur across topics 
and subject matters. It makes virtually no difference whether one is viewing 
a news presentation or a situation comedy. One must suspect consequently 
that presentation modes leave stronger impressions on the viewer than con- 
tent. Such a prediction is backed by numerous findings which show that con- 
tent has only limited impact on the recipient because of selective perception. 
It is well known that viewers generally select only those passages with which 
they agree. Those which are not to their liking are overlooked, overheard, or 
reinterpreted. The formal media-specific presentation modes of television, 
however, are likely not to be affected by selective perception because the viewer 
hardly notices them. Furthermore, programs themselves are not very stable. 
They are subject to group pressures and political influence which may remove 
them from the air ata moment’s notice. The media-specific presentation modes 
in contrast are very stable and, what is more, very much alike. So even if a re- 
cipient is able to escape content which is unappealing — whether by program 
avoidance or through well-trained selective perception — television’s media- 
specific presentation mode is ever present. Through constant repetition the 
viewer is gradually influenced and his or her views of the environment and cog- 
nitive assimilation processes will doubtlessly change. 


In summary it should be noted that television provides and utilizes different 
kinds of short-term stimuli all at the same time. There is first of all the pack- 
aging of a variety of items especially in magazine type programs. Then there 
is the format of these items, how things are said, which are also short and cap- 
sulated. We are presented with opinions, results, news items in pictures as well 
as presentation modes of television which further accentuate the mosaic pat- 
tern of the medium through montage, cuts and “jumps” in picture and sound. 
All three of these factors require inclusion in future effects studies, but espe- 
cially presentation modes require further attention. 


A variety of studies concerned with short-term environmental stimuli can pro- 
vide some clues about the ways in which presentation modes might affect the 
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television viewer. Psychology, sociology and educational theory agree that the 
child and adolescent need to be freed from and grow out of the restrictive “here 
and now” framework in order to function effectively as an adult. Planning 
one’s working career, partner relationships, and personal growth all require the 
development of long-term strategies and goals. One must learn to act in longer 
time and space sequences to consider and assess what has happened in the past 
and what the future holds. One must learn to defer wishes and needs so that 
these can be realized gradually. 


One set of studies has noted that children from underprivileged families have 
particularly short attention spans and limited objectives. Such children conse- 
quently need things to be divided up into small pieces for logical simplification. 
Social scientists explain such “‘here and now behavior” as resulting from socio- 
economic conditions. They note the short-term wage payments for workers 
and the inability of the worker to see how his or her work segment fits into the 
larger production process. Analyses of this kind give rise to such demands as 
increasing the training periods and the intervals between wage payments. Par- 
ticipation in decision-making is also recommended in order to demonstrate 
how present activity affects the future. The much discussed efforts for remedial 
action seem to be reducible to a common denominator. All of them call for the 
creation of a social environment in which a person can learn to deal with long- 
term objectives. 


Such arguments and approaches seem to be strangely contradictory. There are 
on the one hand attempts to provide 20th century humans with strategies to 
increase their independence from the many short-term events which daily sur- 
round all of us. Adult education and counselling for careers, marriage, and fam- 
ily guidance are such strategies as are school advisory services, sales consultan- 
cies and advice on taxes and rent. Yet, at the same time the number of short- 
term happenings seems to be increasing in people’s lives. Here one must men- 
tion the proliferation of leisure activities, replacability of children’s short-lived 
technical toys, constant noise and telephone interruptions in cities, and the in- 
creased need for changes of scene of all kinds. In the light of this evidence and 
the psychological research previously noted television’s reinforcing role of the 
short-term must be taken seriously. 


What we have to ask ourselves in this context is how the medium of television 
works as a Socialization factor. In what ways exactly does it contribute to both 
the short- and the long-term formation of viewers’ sensibilities? The medium 
is capable of doing both, depending on the way its potentialities are actualized. 
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On the one hand, television provides many stimuli which contribute to the 
widening of horizons and incorporates stability through fixed program times 
and series which extend over weeks. Yet on the other hand, media-specific pre- 
sentation modes do exactly the opposite. They foster a dependence on the 
“here and now” and demand that the viewer “joins in” in order to comprehend 
the myriad “jumps” in time, place and subject matter. Such a focus, it has been 
argued, hinders or even prevents the viewer from thinking actively about what 
he or she sees. 


How should programmers and others deal with these contradictions especially 
with respect to young people’s programs? One might ask oneself whether it 
would not benefit some children’s programs to be paced a bit slower. Should 
there not be some scope for introducing the child’s own ideas? Many of these 
are different from the way the programmers construct a given “here and now”. 
Could not pauses be better arranged? And should not the line of a plot be pre- 
sented in such a way that children can distinguish between main- and sub- 
plots, between what is important and what is ‘frills’? All of these questions 
indicate our concern that the preschool child in particular should not be cut off 
from further cognitive development as a result of television viewing. 


Of course, it is possible to imagine a society of children and adults in which only 
quickly changing relationships count. A society in which something must per- 
petually happen to maintain people’s simple-minded uncritical attention. The 
question is whether we want that kind of a society. And when it comes to the 
education of girls, should we not fight against these developments? Should we 
not instead try to liberate them from the all too limiting stimulus/response per- 
spectives which are constrained by the “here and now’’? 


According to Piaget our capacity to develop different time perspectives on 
which our orientation toward the future is based varies with social class, with 
culture, and with sex. Girls grow up in an environment in which the short-term 
is much more prevalent than the long-term. Remember, for instance, that 
mothers are continuously performing short-term tasks such as washing dishes, 
making beds and cooking meals. These endeavours are furthermore interrupt- 
ed by the demands of various family members. Several studies document that 
young women are more likely to take well-paid jobs immediately after high 
school rather than to embark on long-term studies providing the foundation for 
professional qualifications. One must ask oneself additionally how well these 
patterns fit with the apparent mutual exclusiveness which work and marriage 
choices seem to present for many women in our society. 
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Once again, it seems that television as a socializing agent may be particularly 
harmful to young women. As we argued earlier this medium socializes us as 
viewers to expect that a story’s outcome will be presented within the next ten, 
' twenty or forty minutes. In weekly magazine programs it encourages us to ex- 
pect to be informed about the most complicated issues in less than five min- 
utes. These expectations, deliberately aroused, are in complete contrast to life’s 
realities. The intricacies of this reality cannot possibly be described using only 
simple, linear “‘if-then’’-relationships. The same can be said about what young 
women are faced with when they are asked to define and conceptualize their 
futures in more than stereotypical terms. 


It might be argued that our interpretation is just a thesis, that the evidence we 
have presented is no more than hypothetical, that it lacks empirical verification. 
To counter this assessment we want, in conclusion, to present some interesting 
and unexpected findings resulting from an experiment involving four to seven- 
year olds who were given the task to solve a Piaget-type problem with specially 
designed toys. A television film portrayed the freeing of a rabbit. To achieve 
this result, however, the children had to reenact, in game form, various tasks 
previously shown on the screen. They had to build a staircase, go through a 
tunnel, etc. The children achieved their goal and set the rabbit free. After this, 
however, surprisingly 80 % of them continued replaying the TV story in re- 
versed order, although this had neither been demanded of them nor been 
shown on the screen. The end of the TV play, in other words, seems not to have 
corresponded to the children’s internal time expectations. 


This is clearly an example of the so-called ‘‘Zeigarnik-effect”” well known to 
psychologists. The Zeigarnik-effect suggests that unfinished actions create ten- 
sions in the individual which are released only after an interrupted or unfin- 
ished task has been completed. The same effect is well known to all of us in 
the sense that it is unfinished actions which disconcert us, which keep on in- 
terfering with our thoughts, until we can at last complete them in one way ar 
another. Think of the tax-form you have not yet filled out; of that letter you 
have failed to write; of the discussions you have put off; of the exams which 
remain untaken — the examples are endless. 


In summary, it is important to note that psychological research confirms that 
the capacity to determine and strive for goals is related to a growing time per- 
spective. It is related to the capacity to withstand frustrations, as well as to the 
ability to tolerate detours. All of this must be experienced and learned. A wom- 
an who experiences only short-term relationships will have difficulties in ex- 
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tricating herself from the here and now. Unfortunately, television — undoubt- 
edly one of the important external stimuli in our lives — does not contribute to 
the development of a more extended time perspective. Yet, this does not mean 
that television is all bad. Surely, it also awakens interests and motivations. It 
raises interest in foreign languages, it encourages us to get to know foreign 
countries, it helps us to look forward to an interesting job and to free ourselves 
from the constraints of every-day life. But the question in relation to television, 
as we see it, is not merely how to motivate the viewer. It is rather how to make 
sure that life-enhancing motivations are strengthened so that the viewer may 
be equipped to deal more adequately with the myriad demands life places on 
each and every one of us daily. 
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Gertrude Joch Robinson 


Changing Canadian and US magazine portrayals of 
women and work: 
Growing opportunities for choice 


In every society, sex-gender associations are the most pervasive aspect of so- 
cialization. They associate values and attributes with feminine and masculine 
behavior which are particularly inflexible in North American and European Ju- 
deo-Christian societies. In these societies the private realm is the woman’s and 
the public realm is the man’s, which means with respect to employment that 
work outside the house is negatively evaluated. Women’s life planning conse- 
quently is fraught with contradictions. It must try to harmonize notions of 
‘“‘proper’” with prestigeous career choices, “fulfilling” work with marriage and 
childbearing. For many women these choices are mutually exclusive and there- 
fore difficult to make. Adequate career training and preparation are conse- 
quently often neglected ultimately preventing women from developing auton- 
omous roles outside the home. 


Within living memory these public roles have however been socially and legally 
sanctioned in both North America and Western Europe. World War I gave fe- 
males the vote and the second war legitimized middle class married women’s 
participation in the labor force for the ‘“‘national good”. As a result of these and 
other lifestyle changes (Ridley, 1968)! by 1976 over half of all U.S. and Canadian 
women between 18 and 64 were working. In addition, most of these women 
were married and had pre-school children. In the last decade as a matter of fact, 
working mothers with children under six were the fastest growing segment of 
the work force in a North American economy increasingly requiring informa- 
tion processing rather than production skills (Tuchman, 1978).* Such a trans- 
formation affects not only women themselves, but their families and their co- 
workers. In the light of these massive social changes the media portrayal of 
women’s working lives becomes a topic of great social concern. Have the media 
kept up with women’s new public roles or are their portrayais still dominated 
by traditional values left over from an earlier age? 


Two complementary types of answers have been offered as to why the media 
are important. The first notes that the media select, structure and evaluate what 
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is considered important and good in the public discussion agenda (Shaw and 
McCombs, 1977). All media and especially television which seems to be the 
only institution creating messages for a// of us, help in the public definition and 
legitimation of life and work in a variety of ways. They grant notice of the ex- 
istence of certain kinds of work activities. They also specify, contrast and de- 
scribe the work behavior of different groups of people and they bestow approval 
or censure on this behavior. Public recognition, description, and legitimation 
are essential for women who wish to challenge and upgrade their public right 
to work (Gusfield, 1966).* 


In addition, the media serve as “reference groups” for audience members. 
“Reference groups” are groups with which a person compares him- or herself 
in making a self-judgment. Mass media portrayals thus are important because 
they help define the appropriateness of certain kinds of jobs for women, the sa- 
tisfactions women may expect from work outside the home and how it should 
fit in with their traditional family responsibilities. All of these in turn influence 
the choosing, planning and execution of careers for those young women who 
will be filling available jobs in the 1990s. 


Media portrayal of women and work: Alice in her Wonderland 


A variety of writers have noted that the media are selective and that they tend 
to reflect the dominant and socially accepted values. Two major theories ex- 
plain this media selectivity. They are based on divergent assumptions about the 
nature of media functioning and social reality. The more prevalent one support- 
ed by network personnel and advertisers asserts that social reality is fixed and 
that the media simply ‘‘objectively” and passively “reflect” certain aspects of 
this reality. The media in this view are like fun house mirrors, providing a 
somewhat distorted picture of what is ‘tout there”. The other position asserts, 
following Burke and Cassirer, that social reality is actively created and recreated 
through the different meanings people attach to it (Burke, 1963).5 Media por- 
trayal in this view is a “‘construction” process in which what is selected is not 
random. It is instead the product of bureaucratic practices which stress orga- 
nizational needs more than personal outlooks (Robinson, 1978).6 Media con- 
tent, consequently does not reflect a looking-glass likeness, but takes on an 
“Alice in Wonderland” distortion full of unmapped ‘black holes” which ob- 


literate issues and attitudes which do not fit in with prevailing values and 
norms. 
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This paper adopts the second position and explores both the constructions and 
the unmapped “black holes” in the portrayal of women’s lives in order to ex- 
plain why they are what they are. In line with the “construction” theory it in- 
quires more specifically into three questions: (1) whether there are differences 
in different media portrayals of working women; (2) whether there is a differ- 
ence between pre- and post-1970s portrayals, and (3) whether there is a differ- 
ence between Canadian and U.S. renditions and outlooks. 


A variety of studies have noted that television, the most ubiquitous medium, 
is also the one most likely to ‘‘ignore” women through lack of coverage in its 
news presentations or trivialization in advertising and situation comedies 
(Tuchman, 1978).’ The reason given is that this medium programs for a large 
heterogeneous audience, not particularly concerned with women’s lives. In 
contrast, newspapers with their women’s sections, or women’s magazines 
sponsored by advertisers wishing to attract a female audience, should be more 
responsive to changing attitudes toward work. Furthermore, socio-linguists 
like Labov have noted that there is a time lag in the appearance of changing pri- 
vate values in public discourse (Labov).8 For the portrayal of women’s changing 
work activities, this might mean that there is less evidence of women’s chang- 
ing public roles before 1970 than after. We would expect to find more emphasis 
on women’s home roles during the 1940s through 1960s than after the rise of 
the women’s movement and its support for women’s careers, egalitarian pay 
and freer lifestyles. Finally, it is worth finding out whether the emerging por- 
trayals of women’s roles is similar in North American and Western European 
societies where women’s participation in the public realm was differentially 
supported depending on whether the vote was granted in the 1920s or later 
(Black, 1978)? 

To test these three hypotheses concerning the portrayal of women in their 
home and work roles, two types of research were undertaken. The first scru- 
tinized short stories in women’s magazines and updates earlier studies investi- 
gating the life and work characteristics of magazine heroines in the pre-1970s 
period. The second is broader and more ambitious. It maps for the first time 
whether and how women’s changing lifestyles are being portrayed in non-fic- 
tion articles. This pilot study investigates the prevalence of and preferred 
themes related to women in and outside the home between 1970 and 1977. In 
doing so we will be able to determine whether this coverage is broader than that 
offered by television and to discover possible differences in themes and empha- 
ses in Canada and the United States where women (except in Quebec) received 
the vote early. 
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Magazine images of women and work before 1970: The “‘happy 
housewife heroine”’ 


To get at the pre-1970s data, the existing American research literature was 
scanned and evaluated. This evaluation revealed that little has been written on 
the magazine portrayal of women’s lives. As few as seventeen articles cover this 
topic broadly defined. Nearly one-third of these (six articles) concentrate on the 
characteristics of magazine heroines.!? Another third (five articles) investigate 
social norms, sex roles and passivity in working class romance and middle class 
magazines.!! Two deal with women’s magazines in general and their growth 
and change.!? Three investigate children’s awareness of occupational differ- 
ences between the sexes as well as occupational advice and problems of work- 
ing women.!3 


Out of this collection we decided to focus on the life characteristics of magazine 
heroines in order to determine implicit attitudes towards work. Betty Friedan, 
the first to analyze short story heroines, discovered that women with careers 
declined drastically in the twenty year period between 1939 and 1959. In 1959 
most of the heroines of Ladie’s Home Journal, McCall’s, Good Housekeeping 
and Woman’s Home Companion were career women. Ten years later only one 
in three of the heroines had a career and by 1959 only one woman in a hundred 


even had a job. The happy housewife heroine was clearly dominant (Friedan, 
1963).!4 


Bailey’s update of 1957 and 1967 heroines in the same publications adds that 
the anti-work trend continued and that heroines were getting younger. In the 
ten years there was a further decrease of characters with careers from 9 % to 
4 %. Career women who did appear, were moreover never sympathetically por- 
trayed. They were usually pictured as “‘unwomanly” and were seen most often 
in the act of threatening some “true” woman’s marriage (Bailey, 1969).'5 


Another study by Franzwa of the same magazines adds detail on the extent of 
sex-stereotyping found in the heroines’ jobs. Following generally accepted no- 
tions of “‘proper” work for women, most magazine heroines were employed in 
low status jobs, if they worked at all. 51 % were employed as secretaries, clerks 
or in service positions. 38 % were in medium rank positions such as nursing, 
primary school teaching, flight attendant or writer. An infinitesimal 7% had 
professions entailing long preparation like college professor, geologist or mu- 
seum director. A few characters earned a substantial income.as interior deco- 
rators or owners of businesses (Franzwa, 1974).'6 This researcher reiterated that 
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about two-thirds of all female characters were married and that of the married 
women in the stories only a small 11 % held jobs outside the house. 


’ My own study, designed to further elucidate the relationship between marital 
status and work in the same U.S. plus two Canadian magazines (Chatelaine 
French and English versions) further corroborates and extends the Franzwa 
findings.'7 In the 1968 to 1970 period the typical magazine heroine was white 
middle class (91 %), under 35 years of age (78 %), married (58 %) and living in 
marital bliss (71 %). Only 33 % of all characters were single, divorced or widow- 
ed, with the remaining 8 % having an unspecified status. For most heroines 
(58 %) the level of education was not indicated, whereas the educational 
achievements of males were generally noted. Most of the married women were 
housewives (73 %) with only 15 % working outside the home. Generally the 
heroines had no stated goals in life (52 %) though if a goal was mentioned, it 
was love-oriented (27 %). Only 2 % of the heroines had career goals. 


In all of the stories the possibility of dual roles was implicitly rejected by the 
mere fact that only 15 % of the heroines were both homemakers and worked. 
Furthermore, dual-role lives were generally portrayed as ‘“‘fragmented”’. Con- 
sequently, even in the 1970s these heroines tended still to give up their job in 
favor of full-time home-making and motherhood. In case this route was not 
chosen, the heroine is portrayed as the evil career woman, inhuman and un- 
womanly, defying the “laws of nature” (Robinson, 1971).!8 To top it all off, only 
one out of 125 married characters feels discontented with her housewife role, 
but this “delusion” lasts only as long as her 24-hour flu. Seventeen years after 
Friedan’s Feminine Mystique none of the heroines had as yet recognized ‘‘the 
problem that has no name”. 


Conclusions: To work is ‘‘unwomanly”’ 


In spite of changing social mores, magazine fiction up to 1970 reflects a strong 
bias in favor of the homemaking role for woman. It extolls the “‘passive”’ female 
as the ideal, irrespective of class and culture. Such passivity reflects itself ac- 
cording to Flora in ineffectuality, non-initiative in problem solving, non-partic- 
ipation in the labor force and lack of social mobility (Flora, 1971).!9 Magazine 
fiction furthermore defines women in terms of men and families rather than 
in terms of work. As such it tends to denigrate married working women which 
by now constitute a sizable minority of the 1970’s work force. In the United 
States 41 % of the female labor force were married in 1970 and six years later 
in Canada the figure is even higher, 54 % (Waite, 1976).?° 
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The fiction furthermore reiterates that work does and should play a secondary 
role in women’s lives. This runs counter to the fact that women with husbands 
in the lowest and mean brackets must seek employment to supplement inade- 
quate family incomes (Connelly, 1976).2! In addition, working mothers are 
placed in a double bind. They are portrayed as causing the disintegration of 
their family’s life if they persist in working. Yet, eroding family incomes and 
increased consumer goods orientations indicate that women’s salaries are vital 
to maintaining a North American middle class life style in the 1960s (Bell, 
1976).22 


The negative evaluation of work extends even to single magazine heroines, 
only about half of which work. The rest of these women study (8 %), engage 
in leisure activities (15 %), are home-makers (4 %), or have this area of their 
lives unspecified in the fiction (14 %) (Robinson, 1971). The cumulative im- 
pact of such a description of women’s lives is not only highly selective and out 
of tune with reality, but negative and discouraging in terms of the example it 
sets. It fails to provide alternative outlooks for women readers struggling to gain 
insight into the changing nature of their surroundings. 


The portrayal of women’s changing lifestyles in the 1970s 

To begin to understand whether women’s roles in and outside of the home are 
more broadly covered since the rise of the women’s movement, the second and 
more ambitious pilot project gathered data of a different sort. Interviews with 
magazine editors such as Doris Anderson of Chatelaine indicate that magazine 
fiction is perhaps not the best index of a magazine’s attitude and understanding 
of women’s lives, because it is produced by freelancers over whom the editor 
has little control. Anderson herself longs ‘‘for the day when the consciousness 
raising exercises in the analytic and scholarly books are translated into fiction.” 
Yet as editor she cannot do more than encourage her freelancers to incorporate 
modern trends into their stories (Anderson, 1971).?4 


Our study was therefore designed to systematically map post-1970 non-fiction 
articles in three types of magazines to assess what kind of an interpretation of 
women’s roles they offer. Three different kinds of magazines, women’s, elite 
and general news, were selected because one of our initial hypotheses suggest- 
ed that women’s magazines may be most responsive to women’s changing life- 
styles. 


In order not to have to sample total magazine content, it was decided to focus 
on a few themes which are judged relevant and indicative of modern outlooks. 
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Such an analysis however hinges on a distinction between traditional and non- 
traditional content which is difficult to make. Only one author, Guenin’s study 
of changing women’s sections in daily newspapers attempts such a definition 
(Guenin, 1975).2> Based on interviews with modern lifestyles editors, it isolates 
24 topics of potential interest to modern women. Our study utilized 8 of these 
to begin mapping modern trends and “blind spots” in magazine interpretations 
of women’s public lives in the 1970s. Guenin categories adopted are: work, 
women’s movement, feminism, equal rights, marriage and divorce, single life, 
population control and education. In addition three more categories were sug- 
gested by our own research: women in politics, history, and art. 


Table 1 indicates that the nine magazines in the three types were chosen for 
their large circulation, their prestige as determined by age and Canadian or US. 
representation. The general magazines are: Time, Reader’s Digest and 
Maclean’s (Canadian). The elite magazines are Atlantic Monthly and Saturday 
Night (Canadian), and the women’s magazines include: Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, McCall’s, and Chatelaine (English version). These mag- 
azines constitute not only the leaders in their field, but were also the sources 
for the magazine heroine studies mentioned above. Some comparability be- 
tween the findings of the pre- and post-1970s is thus provided. 


Table 1: U.S. and Canadian magazines and their circulations 


Original 
Magazine Circulation publication Yearly 
Categories names 1977 year issues 
General 
News: Time 4,2 mi. 1923 52 
Reader’s Digest 17,7 mi. 1922 52 
Maclean’s 6,7 mi. 1895 12 
(Canadian) 
Elite: 
Atlantic Monthly 325,000 1857 |e 
Saturday Night 100,000 1887 12 
(Canadian) 
Women’s: 
Good Housekeeping 6,0 mi. 1895 12 
Ladie’s Home Journal 7,0 mi. 1882 12 
McCall’s 6,5 mi. 1870 12 
Chatelaine 1,0 mi. (Engl.) 
(Canadian) 275,000 (French) 1919 12 


Source: National Research Bureau, Working Press of the Nation, Vol. If Magazine and Editorial Directory, Chi- 
cago, 1978 pp. VII, 1-82. 
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Our nine magazines in the pilot study are of course not a representative sample, 
since there are upward of 980 consumer magazine titles listed in the 1978 
Working Press of the Nation’s Magazine and Editorial Directory.*° They do 
however provide a first approximation for indicating potentially different pat- 
terns of coverage in the three magazine groups. They also provide evidence for 
differences in national approaches. According to the Magazine and Editorial Di- 
rectory, general magazines are the largest category with 120 titles. Women’s 
magazines are second with 63 publications, and news magazines are one of the 
smaller sub-categories with 30 entries. All together the three contain 213 titles, 
approximately one quarter of all listings. In our pilot study the year, title, topic, 
sex of author, length and placement, as well as the evaluative dimension (writ- 
er’s attitude toward the topic) were scored for each article. These provide data 
for an assessment of the impact of a writer’s sex on coverage as well as for yearly 
fluctuations. All in all a total of 1316 issues were scanned and 948 articles ana- 
lyzed. 


Work, marriage and feminism capture primary attention 


To begin to understand what is “‘newsworthy” and interesting about women’s 
lives in the 1970s, Table 2 provides data on the most heavily covered topics in 
the three magazine groups. Leaving out content concerned with such tradition- 
al themes as children, health, home, food, and beauty, it appears that there are 
four high scoring areas of coverage. In order of priority these are: women and 
their work situation: 261 stories; marriage and divorce: 205 stories; issues of 
feminism: 126 stories, and women’s activities in politics including 81 stories. 
Though these categories are generally self-explanatory, it is important to note 
that the topic of “feminism” subsumes articles on consciousness raising, wom- 
en’s changing awareness in relation to the outside world as well as the issue 
of rape. The ‘women’s movement” topic in contrast includes only articles deal- 
ing with organized women’s groups, their progress, issues, conventions, and re- 
lationships. 


Table 2 shows additionally that general news magazines also feature women 
and work in first place, though they place feminism second, and marriage and 
divorce third. Elite magazines in contrast have as their most covered topic 
“woman in art’’; doubtlessly as a result of the fact that these magazines are pub- 
lished for an urban elite in the art centers of New York and Toronto. The topics 
of work and feminism however follow in second and third place, as in the other 
two magazine groups. Women’s movement stories are in fourth place. 
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When total number of articles are converted into percentages, Table 3 indicates 
that the public discussion agendas of the three magazine types are surprisingly 
similar, an outcome which had not been expected. They all cover the same top- 
ics though in slightly different orders of priority. Such a finding suggests that 
it is both premature and difficult to argue that women’s magazines are more 
responsive to women’s needs in general than general news or elite magazines. 
The only point that can be made is that women’s magazines concentrate the 
most total attention on the four topics and that they are most concerned with 
the problems of working women. An overwhelming 71 % of all women’s mag- 
azine articles are devoted to work, movement news, feminism, marriage and 
divorce. General news and elite magazines on the other hand concentrate only 
66 % and 51 % of all articles respectively on these topics. In addition, women’s 
magazines do the most work coverage, nearly a third of the total (31 %) of their 
articles are devoted to such stories. General news magazines have one quarter 
and elite magazines less than a fifth (18 %) work articles. 


Table 3 offers the additional insight that general news and elite magazines pro- 
vide more variegated coverage of women’s affairs than the women’s magazines 
which are still heavily pre-occupied with the issues of marriage and divorce 
(28 %). The topics of equal rights, single life and sexual equality, abortion and 
population control garner better coverage in the magazines written for a mixed 
female/male audience. 


Table 3: Magazine topics by magazine type 1970-1977 (in %) 


General News Women’s Elite 
Topics Magazines Magazines Magazines 
1. Women and work 25 31 18 
2. Women’s movement ia Lt 10 
3. Feminism 18 Ul 10 
4. Marriage and divorce ~ 17 (66) 28 (71) 13 (51) 
5. Equal rights 5 3 l 
6. Population control 4 i) 0 
7. Single life Bile 3 6 
8. Education 2 3 3 
9. Abortion 5 2 3 
10. Day care 1 (24) 2 (16) 0 (13) 
11. Politics 6 10 7 
12. History 1 “t 9 
13. Art 3 (10) 2 (13) 20 (36) 
100 100 100 
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The similarity of topics selected in all three magazine groups suggests that au- 
diences are possibly less important in determining content than the profession- 
al judgements of staffs. Such an interpretation would fit in with substantial evi- 
dence that producers try to protect their “monopolies of knowledge” from out- 
side influence and criticism. This is achieved by the fact that producing staffs 
form elites which know each other and furthermore share the same work tech- 
niques (Tuchman, 1966).2’ They also structure audience surveys in such a way 
that these polls query only preferences among available rather than possible 
content categories. All of these factors encourage similar topic selection among 
different magazine types produced for different audiences. 


Global figures however provide only a first approximation for evaluating the 
question of quality. May it be that women’s magazines are more detailed and 
variegated in their portrayal of women’s work problems than the general news 
and elite publications written for a mixed audience? To unravel this issue the 
following section will provide a more detailed content analysis of the ““women 
and work” articles. 


Women and work: The struggle for job equality 


Previous tables show that ‘‘women and work” had the highest total number 
of articles, 261 out of 948 and that this topic was most heavily covered by the 
women’s magazines. Considering the many possible ways of covering such a 
topic, it is however extremely interesting to note that Table 4 confirms that a// 
articles of whichever magazine type have only two major foci: 46 % of all stories 
cover the struggle for job equality, and 24 % of all articles concentrate on work 
discrimination. A staggering 70 % of all interest is thus placed on such issues 
as: equal pay for equal work and improved.access to male jobs as well as dis- 
crimination at the work place. Three additional topics: dual role problems, first 
women, and profiles constitute the remaining topics of discussion. Such a find- 
ing does not permit us to conclude that women’s magazines provide a broader 
and more sensitive portrayal of women’s work problems. 


Selected titles of job equality articles indicate that women’s entry into sex seg- 
regated positions, a broadening of career possibilities, and a concern with career 
planning are the primary issues discussed in a// three magazine groups. “She 
thinks like a man: Women move in business,” (Saturday Night), “Women in 
the boards” (Time) about the lack of corporate representation of women; ‘Police 
woman on patrol,” (Reader’s Digest), “Which professions pay off for women,” 
(Chatelaine), “Return of the mid-wife’” (Good Housekeeping) and “Guerilla 
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guide for working women” (McCall’s) give an inkling of the coverage. Job dis- 
crimination situations and their remedies are recounted in “All those thinkies, 
all those thoughts” (Atlantic) about women in academia; “The hand that rocks 
the cradle rules the newsroom” (Maclean’s), “Father make her a priest” (Time); 
“How the trade unions let women down,” (Chatelaine) and “‘You can fight sex 
discrimination on the job” (Good Housekeeping). 


Profiles with 18 % of all articles constitute the third focus of “women and 
work” stories. This is a relatively safe category permitting editors to talk about 
“first women” in a particular post or recounting an exceptional woman’s entry 
into public, artistic and political life. Cynically viewed, such reporting is a form 
of tokenism, satisfying the need to show that women are moving out of the 
home and are “‘making it” in the world that counts. The relative dearth of “‘first 
women” stories, which are very prevalent in daily newspaper reporting, how- 
ever provides cause for rejoicing. It indicates that magazine editors at least feel 
that by now women have penetrated into virtually every job category and that 
this penetration in itself is far less important than the kind of treatment females 
encounter in the work world. 


The most interesting and potentially explosive topic ‘family and work” how- 
ever garners only a miniscule 10 % of all article attention. Why do so few ar- 
ticles refer to dual role stress which affects more than half of all working wom- 
en? Interestingly enough the articles do not even reflect this fact, but talk pri- 
marily about the plight of single women or heads of households juggling both 
jobs and children. One might speculate that the potential implications of work 
equality for family life are entirely too revolutionary to contemplate. A careful 
treatment including the equalization of housework and childcare would raise 
questions about the implications of the paternalistic family system which even 
socialist countries have not been willing to face (Scott, 1974).28 


In analyzing ‘women and work” articles we were additionally interested in de- 
termining whether magazine type, sex of author, readership, and article length 
are systematically related to positive evaluation. Table 5 tracing these intercon- 
nections indicates that in women’s and elite magazines, where the majority of 
articles are written by women, positive evaluations are as frequent as in general 
news magazines, many of which do not indicate authorship. Length further- 
more is associated with type of magazine rather than with topic. General news 
magazines carry overwhelmingly (77 %) short articles of less than 75 square 
inches. Women’s magazines had 52 % medium articles of 76-150 square inch- 
es and elite magazines had 79 % of their articles in the large, over 150 square 
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Table 5: Author’s sex, evaluation and location of “‘women and work” articles in three magazine 


types 
Author’s Sex Evaluation Length Type of Article 
Magazine Fa SM Not + - 0 lg med sht ed. feat. gen. 
Category listed art. 


General NOE 37) p28ia a 45 76 LO): 422 15 LO AS 0 37 71 
News 
% 34% 26% 40% 72% 8% 20% 14% 9% 77% 34% 66% 
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% 718% 71% 15% 56% 4% 40% 24% 52% 24% 9% 37% 54% 
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% 571% 43% 719% 7% 14% 79% 14% 7% 14% 28% 58% 
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inch category. Since all of the readers in our nine magazines are middle class 
and no investigation of editorial attitudes was made, it is impossible to tell 
whether these factors are positively associated with pro-coverage or not. These 
findings correspond closely to those of Far/ey, who found that there were no 
correlations between author’s sex, length of article, and positive evaluation. In 
her analysis of equal rights legislation coverage in women’s magazines, positive 
correlations did however emerge between editorial policy, large circulation, and 
middle class readership (Farley, 1978).?? 


Conclusions: Cautious optimism 


How does our evidence fit in with other researchers’ findings on the portrayal 
of women’s lives in the 1970s? One study summarizing recent investigations 
paints a very grim picture. It speaks of the “symbolic annihilation” of women 
in television, about women’s magazines carrying the message ‘marry and don’t 
work,” and about newspapers retaining the notion that women are important 
only as consorts to famous men (Tuchman, 1978).3° Corea rounds out this dis- 
mal picture by adding six additional as well as depressing criteria, which explain 
women’s newsworthiness in the press. They are: beauty, victimization, political 
significance, performance in the arts or athletics, special home-maker abilities, 
and first woman status (Corea, 1973)! 
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As we noted elsewhere, such newsvalues tend to make women-related items 
rarer, shorter, and lower in the line-up of typical television newscasts.32 They 
also encourage the selection of female newsmakers of lower status, e.g. without 
organizational affiliation, and portray their activities as less important. Women 
in broadcasting this study confirms are disproportionately associated with hu- 
man interest events, disasters or women’s activities, all of which are not rated 
“top of the news” (Robinson, 1978).33 


While symbolic annihilation and victimization are certainly the lot of women 
in television portrayals, our comparative magazine data suggest a more opti- 
mistic picture. Magazines in contrast to the broadcast media seem to be more 
responsive to the major issues facing women in the 1970s. Contrary to expec- 
tations, this includes not only women’s, but all three magazine types. 


Comparing the pre-1970s heroine studies with post-1970s non-fiction coverage, 
our evidence shows that the dictum “marry and don’t work” has in fact been 
modified. Popular concern is today focused on women and work, changing 
marriage and divorce, as well as issues of feminism and the womens’ move- 
ment. Such an ordering of the public discussion agenda suggests more than a 
‘““quiet concern” for women’s changing roles. What we are witnessing is the 
widespread acceptance of certain egalitarian tenets of the women’s movement 
reflecting the desires of both men and women to provide equal opportunity for 
choice of life style. Among these are everyone’s right to work if they wish, a 
concern with making marriages more congruent with both partners’ needs, the 
desirability of encouraging women to re-think their own roles, and the accept- 
ance of those feminist values stressing self-knowledge and development which 
will ultimately ensure a better life for all. 


The substantial coverage accorded women in politics, history, and art suggests 
furthermore that certain public roles are not only well established, but approved 
for women as well as for men. Studies of news coverage suggest that this ac- 
ceptance is a result of their being a part of the traditional beat structure in daily 
press and television news gathering, which have historically legitimated male 
politicians, artists, and historical figures (Robinson, 1978).34 Women as late- 
comers are beginning to reap the social prestige associated with these institu- 
tionalized media roles. 

The remarkable shift to greater acceptance of women’s search for new roles out- 
side the home, including greater work participation, our evidence suggests, is 
however linked with a concomitant reluctance to investigate how this equali- 
zation of work and other opportunities is to be practically achieved. Our iden- 
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tification of minor themes in Table 2 indicates that there are six themes which 
together receive only 20 % of total coverage in all magazine groups. These mi- 
nor themes give us clues as to the “blind spots” in magazine coverage. They 
refer to the areas of equal rights legislation, population control, single life, edu- 
cational equality, abortion, and day care. 


In the same vein our more detailed analysis of work articles indicates that our 
society is not yet ready and willing to publicly explore the practical implications 
of dual roles on marriage and children. We are not yet clear about the rules ac- 
cording to which nurturing roles will be divided in the future. On what basis 
and by whom career and work sacrifices are going to be made and how paternity 
and maternity leaves are going to be arranged. 


Our survey of “blind spots” thus suggests that what is being covered in all mag- 
azine types are those themes with which we feel more comfortable, and for 
which there is greater public consensus. Topics which raise real challenges 
about the restructuring of the patriarchal family set-up are generally left out. 
As Huber notes ‘Lenin and the early feminists were optimistic about the con- 
tributions of technology in liberating women. Yet, ‘technological change’ re- 
sulted in men’s monopolizing the exchange of valued goods and services, while 
women monopolized increasingly trivialized domestic work and second class 
jobs owing to their childbearing responsibilities.” (Huber, 1975P5 


Cautious optimism that the ‘‘symbolic annihilation” of women at least in the 
magazine field is slowly coming to an end is finally found in a series of articles 
assessing the impact of the women’s movement today (Tuchman, 1978).36 Out 
of eight, only two articles entitled ‘‘Requiem for the women’s movement” 
(Harper’s, 1977) and ‘Beyond sisterhood” (Weekend Magazine, 1977) come to 
the conclusion that the women’s movement “has narrowed to a pallid lobby 
for equal rights.” Using such tactics as discrediting, isolating, and undercutting, 
which are tactics still successful in television, these articles attempt to ridicule 
the legitimate claims of an out-group which constitutes 51 % of the total pop- 
ulation (Gerbner, 1978).37 


The majority of articles however paint a more serious and careful picture. They 
draw attention to the legal, work, political, and social changes which have re- 
sulted from the movement and comment that it has become an integral part 
of most people’s lives. The headlines note: ‘‘The women’s movement is alive 
and kicking” (Chatelaine, 1977), “Lib lives” (Homemaker’s Magazine, 1977), 
“Ten years of women’s liberation” (Weekend Magazine, 1978), ‘Moving on and 
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reaping the rewards of the women’s movement” (New York Times Magazine, 
1978) and “Building the feminist network” (Saturday Night, 1978). 


Bonnie Kreps summarizes their message in ‘“‘Lib lives” and indicates how cov- 
~ erage has broadened since 1970, when the topic first received public notice (Ro- 
binson, 1978).°8 In 1977 it is possible to evaluate the women’s movement in the 
following sympathetic way: “For the first time in history, as far as we can tell, 
- we have a movement with no overall structure, with no membership cards, 
with no leaders, with no one, agreed upon political platform, with no hierarchy. 
That is the great strength and beauty of this movement. It is a movement in- 
tended to bring about a transformation in our most basic human values and as 
such it cannot be evaluated in the usual way, on the basis of quick success in 
gaining a power base, or in terms of the tired and stale rhetoric of our competing 
political parties. It is to the change in the very fabric of women’s lives that we 
must look for success, and any public fight that can be seen as leading toward 
that goal is worth fighting” (Kreps, 1977).39 


Cautious optimism, finally, is warranted with respect to the narrowing gap be- 
tween material conditions and changing attitudes toward women’s entry into 
public life and work. More and more evidence is now available that younger 
generation women have a more liberal value outlook toward sex roles than their 
mothers. In 1977, a New York Times CBS news poll found that fully three- 
quarters of those aged 18 to 29 preferred the idea of shared marriage roles and 
believed that women should work. In the 45 to 64 age bracket only 41 % and 
48 % respectively were of these opinions. /nge/hart believes that these differ- 
ences are permanent results of socialization patterns of generations of people 
growing up in particular environments (/ngelhart, 1971).4° 


Black’s comparison of US and Canadian attitudes on women’s participation in 
public life found similar generational differences in outlook. Once again gen- 
erational attitudes towards the statement that “‘politics should be left to men” 
show women and men aged 65 and over in partial agreement with the state- 
ment while those in their thirties, twenties and teens disagree strongly. The fig- 
ures for women are 50 %, 65 %, 72 % and 78 % disagreement while the com- 
parative figures for men are: 52 %, 63 %,68 % and 67 % (Black, 1977).4! Black 
concludes that “‘it is the young women of this generation who have encouraged 
the breaking down of the barriers between private and public, making sexuality 
a political matter with their demand for an end to legal restrictions on contra- 
ception and abortion, making childcare a public obligation with their demand 
that it be provided for all parents. In generational terms, the “acquisitive” wom- 
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en of the post suffrage period staked out women’s claim to access to men’s pub- 
lic realms. But it is post-bourgeois women who are opening up the private realm 
to men and thus to all of us. Men should be sympathetic to this endeavor. 


Such similarities in North American outlook suggests that U.S.-Canadian dif- 
ferences in the portrayal of women’s lives is probably minimal, because both 
countries adopted women’s suffrage about the same time. Support of women’s 
legal right to enter the public arena has existed for over fifty years in both coun- 
tries. Table 6 which compares Maclean’s, Chatelaine, and Saturday Night 
themes with U.S. averages in the three types of magazines confirms this hunch. 
Canadian magazines cover the same themes in the same order as their coun- 
terparts south of the border. 5 % to 10 % differences exist however in ““wom- 
en’s movement” and ‘‘marriage/divorce” coverage and in feminism, politics, 
and art. Whether these fluctuations from the average are significant is however 
not determinable from our small sample. 


Two types of conclusions for future comparative research emerge from these 
findings. The first notes that ‘‘generation”” must be added to “‘sex”’ as an ad- 
ditional and crucial predictor of magazine content. All of our magazine groups, 
irrespective of whether they were edited for female or mixed audiences, defined 
women’s changing roles in the same manner, because they have to attract more 


Table 6: Canadian-US comparison of magazine topics (in %) 


Gen. News Mags. Women’s Mags. Elite Mags. 
Topics Maclean’s UES: Chatelaine US. Sat. ose 
aver. aver. Night aver. 

Women/work 35 25 26 31 16 18 
Women’s 

movement 2 6 3 1 4 10 
Feminism 26 18 15 1] 4 10 
Marriage/divorce 4 17 17 28 4 13 
Minor 

Categories 
Women in 

politics 15 6 8 10 12 7 
Women in 

history 0 1 0 1 12 9 
Women in 

art 10 3 0 2 24 20 


Based on data in Tables 2 and 3. 
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readers from the younger/ middle than the older, after 55 year generations. The 
second conclusion suggests that nationality differences too are perhaps tem- 
pered by inter-generational similarities. The reason for this is that both the 
North American and the Western European countries gave women the vote 
about sixty years ago and thus laid the foundation for the public legitimation 
of changing female roles. Young men and women alike have internalized these 
more egalitarian value outlooks and are beginning to apply them to the private 
and the public realms on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Mariann Jelinek 


Career management and women* 


Introduction 
In October, 1969, Elizabeth Janeway began a review by noting, 


Half the human race is female. It is sometimes difficult to remember this, even for 
a female: and never more difficult than when reading history. Until late yesterday af- 
ternoon (speaking in terms of historical time) women intruded so rarely on the course 
of events that their total omission would hardly be noticeable. 


We might adopt these comments almost without change, if we substitute the 
words ‘“‘management studies” or “professional career studies” for “‘history”’, 
with no loss in meaning. The reasons are not far to seek. In management, as 
in history, our focus has traditionally been on those who lead, decide, strategize, 
use power. Typically, this has meant men. It still does. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of large business firms in the United States are still managed by men — 
even today, some 15 years after the passage of Equal Economic Opportunity 
legislation, some six or seven years after the onset of lawsuits pressuring for 
change. Of 3.2 million people listed in the 1970 census as ‘“‘managers and ad- 
ministrators” earning $ 10,000 or more a year, only 4,8 % were women. A For- 
tune magazine study on 1,220 major corporations and 6,500 top executives 
earning above $30,000 yielded only 11 women.! Most women are primarily 
concentrated in entry-level, supervisory, or trainee positions. The Wall Street 
Journal estimates that women hold only 6 % of all middle-management posts, 
and only 1 % of positions at vice presidential or higher levels.? By another pop- 
ular measure of success, salary, professional women also fall far behind their 
male colleagues: only some 1 % of working women make over $10,000 per 
year, in comparison with 13 % of working men. A female college graduate is 
more likely to be underemployed, and may well earn less than a male high 
school graduate.’ A recent survey of members of the Academy of Manage- 
ment, mirroring findings for other academic disciplines, noted that female re- 


spondents lagged their male counterparts of the same age substantially in sal- 
ary.4 


* The paper was presented at the 27th Annual Conference of the International Communication 
Association, Berlin, June 1977. 
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A shift in focus 


But while women have not yet captured the bastions of power in the academic 
_ business community, or in the business community at large, changes are oc- 
curring. There are more women in managerial positions, even if at entry level: 
there are more women on corporate boards of directors; and there are many 
more female applicants for professional degrees including the MBA (Master of 
~ Business Administration). The New York Times’ says that women presently 
constitute about a third of law school graduates, and an increasing proportion 
of top-flight business school graduates. According to a recent survey, in 
1975-76, some 207 women appeared on 237 corporate boards: 80 of these ap- 
pointments were made in 1975. Business Week estimated 400 women on cor- 
porate boards in 1976, and described them as “‘exceptionally able people” who 
made their professional mark when women had to be outstanding merely to 
survive.’ Women used to be appointed to boards to represent ‘the woman’s 
point of view”. That day is passing — today’s women directors may protest that 
role. Not long ago, most would have felt obliged to champion women’s causes 
without question. Now, it is permissible to disagree, to examine the assump- 
tions, or to pay attention to other things entirely. 


A similar broadening of perspective is visible in writing on women. The first 
generation of “‘women’s studies” was political and polemical. Authors sought 
to prove discrimination and assert women’s rights. Consciousness raising had 
a place, especially when a major aspect of the problem was the seeming invis- 
ibility of women as managers in the business world or as research topics. But 
it also had costs: polemic and consciousness raising polarize positions and im- 
pede free communication by arousing feelings of threat. 


At least one sociologist, Nathan G/azer,’ claims that our entire approach to af- 
firmative action is dysfunctional, because EEO records-keeping requirements 
in essence treat people as group members — women, blacks, Spanish surname 
— rather than as individuals. The consequences, he claims, are a growing divi- 
siveness and increasingly discriminatory attitudes as we get used to thinking 
of one another as group representatives. While Glazer focuses on blacks in his 
books, many similar questions might be raised about EEO as it applies to wom- 
en. A major problem — both for women and for minority group members — is 
that at present there is little rigorous empirical work to base conclusions on: we 
just don’t know. And we won’t, until we have more sophisticated research that 
tests some of these assumptions, and more sophisticated models that have con- 
ceptual room for alternative explanations. 
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Perhaps the strongest inference to be drawn from an examination of research 
on women and careers is of the need for a thorough re-thinking of most of our 
concepts and theories and paradigms — about women, about careers, about 
work and its meaning for adults. This means going well past polemic. 


The need for new models 


More recent studies are far more sophisticated. The conceptual models em- 
ployed are vastly expanded in that they no longer seek to prove discrimination, 
but rather to explicate observed differences by unearthing the underlying 
mechanisms. The shift is of the utmost importance. As a recent study on 
“‘Women and the Academic Labor Market”? noted, 


To summarize the direct discrimination discussion, what is often argued as per se evi- 
dence of discrimination can be interpreted as reflecting differences in life-cycle accu- 
mulation of professional skills. To resolve this question, it would be necessary to ex- 
amine the earnings patterns of women who do work full time throughout their careers 
and should therefore have comparable levels of acquired skill. 


This study concluded that ‘tthe potential role of direct discrimination against 
women is much smaller than is suggested by the wage differential unadjusted 
for detailed work history” (p. 213). In contrast, Mary Townsend Hamilton! 
concluded that wage discrimination does have a sex dimension, and that the 
estimated sex differentials generally exceeded those related to color, often by 
considerable amounts. Her study concerned non-professional white- and blue- 
collar workers. 


Still another recent study focuses directly on management. Margaret Hennig 
and Anne Jardim'! reported on an on-going study that has so far surveyed 
some 3000 women and 1000 men who have responded to a questionnaire as- 
sessing attitudes, expectations, career plans, experiences, and backgrounds. 
Hennig and Jardim conclude that women do indeed differ from men — and that 
a major source of difference has been dysfunctional attitudes and expectations 
held by women about their work, their careers, and their colleagues. They offer 
constructive advice for women seeking successful management careers. The 
conceptual framework on which the research is based is quite apparently not 
“‘let’s prove discrimination”, but rather “let’s explore attitudes, backgrounds, 
and expectations for the light they might cast upon differences in careers”. Like 
Johnson and Stafford, and Hamilton, Hennig and Jardim seek to go beyond the 
notion of “discrimination” as a single, monolithic explanation of differences 
between male and female career experiences. In so doing, they employ a con- 
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ceptual framework not bounded by polemic bias. Such frameworks include the 
means of testing for alternative, less obvious, and far more useful explanations 
than ‘‘discrimination”. In the process, all these studies pose critical questions 
of the assumptions that all differentials are due to deliberate discrimination that 
can be legislated out of existence, and the stereotypic assumptions about the 
experience of women that purport to explain all differences. These studies go 
well past polemic in shaping more inclusive, muscular models. They are, I be- 
lieve, indicative of a new direction in research on women. 


Attitudes and change: Emerging similarities 


A similar shift in the attitudes of women in management roles seems also in 
evidence. Just as writing on women has moved well past the defensive stance 
of seeking to explain all differences as “discrimination”, many women in man- 
agement positions now treat ‘“‘discrimination” as one of a series of problems 
they face as managers — of no overriding emotional importance, merely one fac- 
et of reality to be dealt with. A study by Litterer!? notes that, while all members 
of his “successful women manager’’ category reported encountering sex dis- 
crimination upon entering managerial work, “‘all looked at the matter as a prob- 
lem that could be solved or at least handled satisfactorily for their purposes’. 
In contrast, women in a larger sample who did not meet criteria for the “‘suc- 
cessful’ sample held another view: 


For some of these, problems so embitter their lives that this seriously interferes with 
their professional, and often personal lives. Others took up the cause of righting this 
injustice and made it the paramount focus of their careers. Still others became so dis- 
pirited that they came to doubt their own competency, [and] they either just stagnated 
in One position, or quit. 


An on-going study of graduates of the Harvard Business School by Harlan and 
Jelinek'3 found similar evidence. Most women mentioned discrimination, but 
the majority saw it as one problem among many in establishing a successful 
career — not the only problem, or even the most important. One woman in their 
sample recounted her relief at finding that her consulting colleagues held ster- 
eotypic views of her career expectations: “It was simple ignorance on their part, 
not malice; they honestly didn’t realize that I might be interested in a promo- 
tion to a job requiring substantial travel!” Still others told of strategies — ranging 
from ‘“‘super-competence” to direct confrontation over beers to humor to per- 
sistence — which they used to overcome discrimination when encountered. 
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Some fascinating differences between women and men did emerge in the Har- 
lan-Jelinek study: To a much larger degree, women tended to be the children 
of highly educated parents. Their mothers typically worked, most often in busi- 
ness or education: 40 % of the women reported mothers who worked, while 
only 29 % of the men did in a subsample matched for age, year of graduation, 
and job experience prior to HBS (Harvard Business School). Some 21 % of the 
women reported that their mothers held graduate degrees (31 % that their 
mothers had at least ‘‘some graduate or professional school’’). In contrast, only 
6 % of the men reported mothers’ graduate degrees (13 % of the mothers had 
“some” graduate education). All this suggests that strong maternal role models 
are quite important for the women who choose to undertake an MBA at Har- 
vard — with its reputation for challenge, pressure, overload, and its monetary 
and advancement value. Clearly, for these women, both parents tended to pro- 
vide reinforcement and emphasis on serious education, and on education as an 
appropriate arena for competition and accomplishment for their daughters. 


Another fascinating difference concerns marriage. While 60 % of the subsam- 
ple women are married, 81 % of the men are married. Of those women who 
are married, many have no children, although they frequently comment that 
they plan children “‘eventually”. Members of the sample tend to marry after 
HBS (somewhat later, for the women, than national norms). Spouse’s occupa- 
tion highlights another difference between the men and women: men are most 
frequently married to housewives, who may have a college degree but rarely 
more. The women are typically married to men who are professionals or busi- 
nessmen with graduate degrees; as one might expect, many of the women are 
married to HBS graduates. The women appear to value education highly in 
choice of mates. 


A more arresting trend visible in the Harlan-Jelinek data concerns changes tak- 
ing place over time, rather than sex-related differences. Substantial numbers of 
respondents in the Harlan and Jelinek study, both male and female, reported 
concerns with “career direction” or ‘career progress”. These concerns highlight 
an underlying similarity far greater than apparent differences. Other similarities 
emerge as well. The early “occupational segregation” of women in ‘women’s 
jobs” is beginning to break down — for female graduates of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School at least. More women report direct managerial line responsibility 
— in manufacturing, for instance. One route to the top — through line respon- 
sibility — has traditionally been more direct.'* For both sexes, job-related prob- 
lems centered on learning to do the job, and on coping with interpersonal dif- 
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ficulties (although women more frequently described the problem as “getting 
through the system”). Amidst these similarities one substantial change does 
stand out over time (ranging from the class of 1962 to the class of 1975): there 
was an increasing concern with “non-traditional” issues. For both sexes, bal- 
ancing the demands of a professional career against personal needs and family 
life was a major concern. The most apparent conclusion to be drawn from these 
data is that older respondents are more alike than different, regardless of sex; 
and younger respondents are more alike, regardless of sex. The younger males 
are more like the younger females than either group is like their older same-sex 
predecessors. In a subsample split by year of graduation (half the sample grad- 
uating before 1969, half after), older graduates typically seemed to have a more 
stereotypic separation of responsibilities toward home and children (where 
there were children), with women spending more time than men. However, the 
younger sample spent typically more time with family than the older sample 
— regardless of sex. Of course, this might partially be explained by the age of 
children, for younger children require more attention. But both parents in this 
sample seem to be spending more time. Here again, the younger graduates are 
more alike, regardless of sex, than either sex is like its same-sex predecessors. 


Women as a group seem less successful than the men: they rank below their 
male colleagues on salary (82 % of the women in the sample had salaries of less 
than $ 3000 per month in the total sample, while only 51 % of the men fell into 
this category). As to level of hierarchy, 69 % of the men were at upper to top 
levels of management, while only 37 % of the total sample women were. The 
differences are larger for the older graduates than for the younger, as might be 
expected in light of continuing recent pressure towards greater equality on the 
job. 


Toward more complex models 


These findings highlight a critical problem for women and minority group 
members, and for the social sciences taken as a group. Though stereotypes 
abound, providing ‘‘explanations’’, there is at present relatively little empirical 
work relating to women and minority group members in management upon 
which to base conclusions — much of what has been done to date has failed to 
transcend the biases of current cultural stereotypes. We won’t have answers to 
key questions about the possibly differing experiences of men and women, or 
whites and others, until we have more sophisticated research — with conceptual 
frameworks that have room for similarities as well as differences, and explana- 
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tions more complex than simple “discrimination”. The difficulty is that a great 
many of our theories, concepts and paradigms — about people and their work, 
about careers and career patterns and choices, about the meaning of work for 
adults — are drawn from research on male, middle-class, white Americans.!> 
Just as most executives, even today, are white, male and middle-class, so most 
existing research on management has been based on this sample. Conse- 
quently most of our present theory is based on limited data. Utilizing these con- 
cepts for women and minority group members is, at best problematical — espe- 
cially as a growing body of research suggests that attitudes may be more dis- 
tinctive across an age or experience spectrum than across sex. This is true even 
for such seemingly sex-free concepts as identity, self-esteem, involvement in 
work, vocational maturity, occupational choice, and career path. Although Blau 
et al.!6 noted as long ago as 1956 that occupational or career choice was not 
made once and for all at adolescence, the obsolete model is still with us, only 
beginning to fade after 20 years. Women’s work experience is a factor in its de- 
mise. 


Many women — if not most — have multiple careers, as workers, wives, and 
mothers. If the choice was either career or family, it is most frequently now a 
choice of timing. Most women work; and most working women are married, 
with husband present. The sheer increase in female participation in the work- 
force has motivated a search for better models that can explain women’s ex- 
perience as well as men’s. A number of stereotypes are falling in the process. 
Thus, in 1928 Hogg might assert that women work for convenience, as a “‘stop- 
gap” before marriage — when, presumably, they left the workforce for good. If 
women ever typically married and left work permanently, however, that does 
not presently seem to be the case. In 1974, some 35 million women worked, 
constituting 45 % of all women over 16 years of age and over, and 39 % of the 
labor force as a whole.!? Even the woman who does marry and stay home to 
raise children will typically find herself re-entering the labor force at about 40, 
with some 25 years of work-life ahead of her. Unless our paradigms have con- 
ceptual space for women as serious, long-term members of the workforce, our 
models are incomplete. Unless our models of career choice are complex enough 
to encompass multiple sequential or simultaneous involvements — like parent- 
hood and professional life — they are insufficient. And not only on account of 
women. A study by the US Labor Department, based on 1970 census data, not- 
ed that nearly one in three American workers gave up their jobs and “changed 
careers” in the five-year period 1965-1970.!8 Fortune!® corroborated the Har- 
lan-Jelinek survey finding that personal life was increasingly important to men 
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as well as women. In accounting for his company’s corporate headquarters 
move away from New York, General Telephone and Electronics chairman Les- 
lie H. Warner cited the increasing primacy of managers’ personal lives: 


A much more important reason for the move was the growing difficulty we were hav- 
ing getting bright young people in our subsidiaries to accept promotions that required 
them to transfer to our headquarters in Manhattan. In some cases we offered to dou- 
ble their salaries, in one case from $ 30,000 to $ 60,000, but we still got turned down. 
The money, the promotion — it wasn’t enough to lure them. 

Mind you, I admire these young executives for refusing transfers because they think 
it would hurt their private lives. We never did that in my day. I wish we had. 


This sounds much more like the stereotypic expectations of women in the 
workforce — although Litterer’s sample of successful women would all move 
and work things out with their husbands, if a move was required. In short, our 
stereotypes may well be misleading, and our concepts of career involvement 
and identity must include substantial room for variances — variety may be more 
the rule than the older stereotypes. 


The experience of women at work hitherto has been demonstrably different 
from that of men. This different experience, besides demanding expanded con- 
ceptual models, may indeed generate alternative insights applicable to the work 
experience of males as well. Women typically have multiple careers, as workers, 
wives, and mothers. Each of these careers imposes substantial demands which 
may well conflict with the demands of another role. Of the women in the Har- 
lan-Jelinek study, 60 % were married, and typically reported spending 20 hours 
a week on household and family tasks. Few men reported so heavy an involve- 
ment in home activities, yet a growing body of evidence suggests a long-term 
trend toward equality in parenting demands and household responsibilities, 
particularly in the growing number of dual-career families.2° Some investiga- 
tions of women’s role conflicts and coping strategies in dealing with the mul- 
tiple demanding roles of wife, mother, and worker; little research exists on the 
impact of this type of conflict for men. These trends suggest that more research 
is needed. 


Research on women’s role conflicts has given new prominence to the non-work 
aspects of adult life, and to multiple or sequential career patterns. Attention to 
women’s careers has coincided with increased interest in developing all human 
potential. As a result, career options are expanding for both women and men, 
with increasing divergence from the old model of irrevocable, linear career 
choice. Whether or not a man decides to become a “thousehusband”’, staying 
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home to take care of children and household as his primary career, his choices 
and involvement with family and non-work facets have both been significantly 
expanded. The female pattern of sequential careers (work following time out 
for childbearing) is mirrored in the “‘retread’” phenomenon, where people go 
back to school, perhaps for substantial training, or undertake a very different 
second career after lengthy involvement in a first. It had always been done, of 
course; but now it’s perhaps more common. Certainly much more attention is 
being paid to the whole idea now. 


Besides expanded career options, investigations of women’s experience suggest 
how people cope with conflicting demands. This kind of research would seem 
particularly fruitful for managers, whose overload situation is endemic. Wom- 
en who successfully manage their multiple roles may well provide some hypoth- 
eses to be tested in the world of managerial work. Ha//! identified structural 
role redefinition, in which the demands of the situation are restructured, as by 
negotiation with a superior, as the most effective strategy employed by women 
to cope with role conflict. The structural role redefinition strategy identified by 
Hall involves a proactive, self-defining approach. This is an apt description of 
the response of the G.T.E. executives, cited earlier, who redefine their response 
to exclude automatic acceptance of promotions that entail heavy personal costs. 
A priori, such a response would seem to offer the greatest likelihood of resolv- 
ing conflicting role demands, as well as the greatest amount of personal au- 
tonomy. Both would appear to be powerful motivators for the entrepreneurial, 
enterprising, initiating personality types most frequently identified among 
managers. 


The woman manager’s situation suggests some other directions for research 
and some other gaps in our understanding. EEO demands substantial numbérs 
of female and minority group managers, and also building new responses into 
our organizations in response to changed policy directives. Murray22 notes that 
there was no discernible difference in the public statements and official policies 
of those companies who did implement EEO directives from those who did not. 
However, in those that did not, lower-level managers were convinced that what 
the top wanted was really the same old thing. Clearly, this suggests an abun- 
dant need for research in institutionalizing change, no less than a need for more 
data on the factors that do make for a successful career path. We need to know 
a good deal more about identifying, training, and nurturing successful man- 
agers. And here, too, the changing trend in research on women may offer some 
insights. The shift in focus, from proving discrimination to investigation of 
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causes underlying observed differences, has lead to increasing attention to suc- 
cess factors. But research here is only beginning; much remains to be done. The 
outcome of such research will undoubtedly be much better management of 
managers at all levels, both male and female, better use of the scarcest resource 
of competent human beings. 


Conclusions 

Research on women at work, and particularly on women as managers, is at once 
in its infancy and in transition. The time for polemic is past, and new concep- 
tual models are being forged. More research and more information are needed 
to flesh out these models. In particular, we need: 


1. More investigations of role-conflict in men; 


2. More thoughtful considerations of ‘tnon-traditional’’ career patterns — 
which well may be more common than uncommon; 


3. Continued careful re-examination of our stereotypes and assumptions in 
explaining adult career paths. 


The implications are far-reaching, and by no means limited to women. Many 
of our paradigms and concepts about work, management, leadership and a host 
of other managerial topics are drawn from limited samples, chiefly of male, 
middle-class, white Americans. And many of the norms and expectations we 
bring to research were shaped in drastically different social situations from 
those we face today. Thus a great many of our tools for investigation — those 
same paradigms and concepts — must be re-thought and recast to include the 
very different experiences of women, the very different attitudes and expecta- 
tions of a great many managers — male and female — that seem to be emerging. 
Perhaps the largest single factor to be taken into account is the increasing par- 
ticipation of women in the workforce, as managers, and as wielders of power. 
Drastic shifts in the number of women directors mentioned here are only a 
small corner of the picture. 


The re-thinking of so many concepts is difficult especially because the under- 
lying task is to frame new models that question the very assumptions upon 
which our present concepts rest. We need all the openness we can derive from 
the less defensive, less contentious approach to women’s research, to get past 
the seductively attractive conclusions suggested by polemic. And we need all 
the creative theory building we can bring to bear, to enrich our range of possible 
explanations. If our re-thinking is well done, we will more easily bring social 


policy into reality. 
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Joyce Hocker Frost 


The influence of female and male communication 
styles on conflict strategies: Problem areas* 


“Conflict styles develop for good reasons. No one style is automatically better 
than another. ‘‘ Schuetz discussed bargaining styles in terms of “reasonableness, 
rationality, and logic,” (Schuetz 1975) giving a different connotation to these 
words than usually is assumed. In her viewpoint, everyone’s conflict behavior 
is reasonable fo that person — the behavior is chosen, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, because it makes sense to that person in that situation. Others may 
disagree about the choice of behavior. “Rationality” then becomes important 
—a person’s conflict behavior is seen as rational not by some outside standard 
of what constitutes rational behavior such as reliance on formal logic, use of 
expert evidence and a calm, unemotional approach, but by how well a person’s 
choice of behavior moves him or her toward desired goals given the facts of the 
persons involved in the conflict, their particular relationship to each other, and 
the requirements of the situation at that time. 


People who can change and adapt are more likely to be effective conflict par- 
ticipants, gaining private and group goals better than people who avoid change. 
Hart and Burks (1972) in their article “‘Rhetorical sensitivity and social interac- 
tion” discuss the concept of rhetorical sensitivity — of persons who have skills 
in goal-directed communication. They give the following five characteristics of 
persons who are rhetorically sensitive: 


1. They are able to alter their roles in response to the behaviors of others and 
accept their alteration of roles in response to someone else. 


2. They avoid stylizing their communication behavior so they are able to adapt. 


3. They are able to withstand the pressure and ambiguity of constant adapta- 
tion and will develop skills of dealing with different audiences. 


4, They are able to monitor talk with others to make it purposive rather than 


expressive. They speak not so much to “‘spill their guts” as to solve prob- 
lems. 


* The paper was presented at the 27th Annual Conference of the International Communication 
Association, Berlin, June 1977. Much of the material was taken from: Frost, Joyce Hocker; Wilmot, 
William W.: Interpersonal conflict. Dubuque, Iowa: W.C. Brown 1978. XIV, 182 p. 
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5. They alter behaviors and carry on adaptation in a rational and orderly way. 
(Hart and Burks, 1972) 


In other words, effective interpersonal communicators expect change and adapt 
to change in their communication with others. They avoid getting ‘“‘stuck” in 
certain conflict styles. 


, 


Gender related conflict differences 


In the following section I will explore some of the conflict differences resulting 
from our socialization as males and females. Individual differences are more 
important than simple assumptions about sex roles, but I concur with some of 
the recent research on gender related communication differences. People report 
that they intuitively notice differences in the way men and women do conflict. 
For instance, men tend to say that women “‘get emotional,’ and women tend | 
to say that men ‘‘are overly competitive.” In any discussion about conflict 
styles, we should remember that one sex’s perception of differences in the op- 
posite sex is just as important as research reporting on specific differences. Self- 
fulfilling prophecies come into play —- men and women choose behaviors in con- 
flict situations partially because they are expected to choose those behaviors. 
Therefore, we must look not only at relatively objective data giving a picture 
of what men and women do differently, but at what they think they do differ- 
ently. 


In a recent class on conflict management, students were asked to reflect on how 
conflict was handled in their homes, and to think about how their individual 
attitudes toward conflict developed. Women overwhelmingly reported the ex- 
perience of learning to avoid conflict. Bardwick, for example (1971) has noted 
that girls are socialized into drastically lower levels of activity in conflict. This 
was emphasized by some of the responses from the class. One woman reported: 


“As a child, I was forbidden to ‘talk back.’ As a result, I stifled all my replies until 
I was of sufficient age to walk out and did so. That was fifteen years ago—I have never 
been back... Thus, my strategy has been one of avoidance of a conflict to which I 
can see no resolution. As I had been raised by my father and stepmother, I scarcely 
knew my mother. When I was seventeen, I went to live with her. She wanted a moth- 
er-daughter relationship to which I could not respond. Legally bound to her, my at- 
tempts at confrontation ended in failure. Once again I walked out — this time into mar- 
riage. After seven years of marriage and abortive attempts at communication, I again 
walked out — this time with two children.” 
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Another student reported that she was raised in a gentle, peaceful family where 
there was little conflict, and ‘never saw my parents angry with each other, and 
seldom with us four children.”” Thus she reported she has been trying to live 
up to what she now views as an unreal expectation of peace and harmony. 


Not only was avoidance the primary tactic used by these women, but they also 
discussed the inability to sense the feelings that might lead to conflict. Another 
student said: ‘ 


“In our home, conflict was avoided or denied at all costs, so I grew up without having 
the experience of seeing conflicts managed ina satisfactory way, and I felt that conflict 
was somehow ‘bad’ and would never be resolved. This experience fitted well with the 
rewards of being a ‘good’ girl (compliant), combining to make a pattern for me in 
which I was not even sensitive to wishes and desires which might lead to conflict.” 


Thus, the fear of conflict combined with female role stereotyping to produce 
an avoidance pattern. 


Another common pattern remembered by some of the women in the class was 
the temper tantrum. Girls were not punished as severely as boys for exhibiting 
uncontrollable emotion. This behavior, which seems incongruous for a grown 
woman, was reported by many women. Pouting, angry crying and screaming 
is a method women said they sometimes used when they felt that they were 
in alow power situation. Grown women, feeling a lack of power by little practice 
in and reinforcement for dealing with conflicts productively, have traditionally 
been expected to resort to tactics more appropriate for children. In the study, 
Dick and Jane as victims (1973), a review of texts and readers for elementary 
school children, one of the common patterns for little girls involved in compe- 
tition or conflict was not only the tantrum, but ‘‘giving up!” One frame shows 
a boy saying to his mother about his sister, who has fallen on her skates, “‘she’s 
just like a girl — she gives up!” 


As we stated earlier, however, both men and women suffer from stereotypic 
styles used in dealing with conflicts, especially with each other. This example 


illustrates the boxes both men and women get into in their conflict relation- 
ships: 


‘A prime example of conflict was my recently ended twenty-nine year marriage. We 
never raised our voices. I felt I was the keeper of the peace over the years. I always 
avoided ‘scenes.’ In the last few years my desire to develop my abilities and make use 
of them in a part-time job... created a conflict situation. At that time belligerent 
words were exchanged, if not in raised voices. At such times, he would say, ‘There’s 
no point in talking about it now; it will only make matters worse.’ (His saying that 
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made matters worse!) To proceed to do what I wanted to do against his will was a 
frightening thing (not because of fear of any physical violence, but because of disap- 
proval.) My former husband became my main ‘proving ground’ for my newer strat- 
egies in conflict. I finally succeeded in standing up to him.” 


The losses both parties accrued in this conflict are evident. The man was un- 
willing or afraid to discuss the woman’s feeling. The woman was so used to the 
role of “‘peacekeeper”’ for the dyad that she could not change her role without 
getting out of the relationship altogether. They were caught in a regressive com- 
munication spiral, (Wilmot, 1975) with no useful strategies for continuing the 
relationship in spite of the conflict. All the woman could do was repeat the ado- 
lescent cycle of rebelling against “father” and walk out. 


Just as with women, men also are socialized into standardized approaches to 
conflicts. When men are asked in our workshops ‘‘what women do well in con- 
flict,” they typically respond, ““women use their emotions to get what they 
want.” In discussion, it becomes clear that men feel that expressing emotions 
is a powerful tool that women use because men can’t “handle it when women 
cry.’ Similarly, men describe conflicts in aggressive, power-oriented terms. 
They often speak of “having it out,” ““decking the SOB,” “not taking anys...” 
Furthermore, men are socialized into believing that the relational training that 
women receive (learning to attune to feelings and to the relational impacts of 
conflicts) gives women an “unfair advantage because they know what is going 
on.” As a result, men are prone to push for “‘airing the issues” and “getting 
things on the table” in a manner that focuses attention on the content issues 
as compared to the relationship issues. 


Men and women not only learn different overall strategies for doing conflict, 
such as avoidance, escalation, reduction or maintenance, they also learn to speak 
differently. Eakins and Eakins (1977) report that women learn to do more expres- 
sive speaking than men. Expressive speech tells about the emotions of the 
speaker, his or her relationship to the other, and tends to be creative and tan- 
gential. Verbal expressiveness is often interpreted, in Berne’s words (1964) as 
“stroking,” or raising the status of another person, giving help, and providing 
attention to another person. This verbal stroking can be in the form of asking 
- for opinions, asking for suggestions, for clarification, or of agreeing, reinforcing 
the statements of others, and complying with what another person wants you 
to do. Men often learn to depend on these expressions by women, and when 
they are not forthcoming, they think the woman is acting aggressively. 
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Men, on the other hand, often use task oriented language. A study of mock jury 
deliberations revealed that while women contributed more positive (stroking) 
reactions to statements of others and showed more tension release, such as 
laughing more, men tended to describe the situation and make more sugges- 
tions for future action than did the women. They gave more opinions and 
‘orientation talks.‘ Men used more “‘let’s get the job done” talk, while women 
used more expressions of support and solidarity (Strodtbeck and Mann, 1956). 


Men and women who choose to change their behavior, or who simply never 
have conformed to these stereotypic expectations, often are thought to be very 
peculiar. While ““men in general” are thought to be good at task orientation, 
and ‘“‘women in general” are thought to be good at the socio-emotional orien- 
tation of communication in groups, not everyone fits this pattern. Men, for in- 
stance, who prefer to listen and support the ideas of women in the group are 
sometimes thought to be “passive” and withdrawn. Women who actively seek 
to reach decisions quickly and move the group along are labelled as “aggres- 
sive” and pushy. 


The following suggestions may help in counseling both men and women who 
are dissatisfied with their roles in organizations: Hopefully, counseling before 
the grievance escalates can help eliminate court battles and extreme role dis- 
satisfaction. 


1. Clarify your role when appropriate. For instance, you might say, “I have tak- 
en a supportive role for whatever the group is trying to come up with for a 
solution to.our conflicts, but I am too involved in this conflict to be com- 
fortable with that role, so I will be speaking up more.‘ 


2. Seek feedback when you think you are being ignored. Women often report 
the feeling that ““When I try to get involved in the conflict, it’s like a river 
just flows around me and continues on the other side after I talk.” If this 
happens to you (either sex!) you can ask questions after you finish. You can 
ask people to respond to your suggestion before they go on. You can assert 
that you think your statement is important and you don’t want it ignored 
or overlooked. 


3. You can point out when someone else is assigning you a role with which 
you are not comfortable at the time. You might say, for instance, “I get the 
feeling that you are expecting me to come up with some way out of this has- 
sle. I don’t know the way out. I’m as angry and confused as you are. We’re 
going to have to work together.” 
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4. You can simply quit doing some of the communication behaviors with 
which you are not pleased at the time. Women can conciliate less when they 
don’t feel like conciliating; men can stay quiet when they don’t want to or 
can’t think of problem-solving suggestions. Sometimes silence in a conflict 
situation forces other people with good ideas to express them, instead of de- 
pending on the habitual responses of others. a 


Men and women also react differently to competitive situations. In game-like 
situations, when the sexes are pitted against each other, women tend to play 
more cooperatively against men than they do against women. Men play more 
competitively against women than they do against other men — a strange find- 
ing in the light of the usual assumption that men are most aggressive and com- 
petitive against each other in sports, for instance. Women compete more 
against each other than they do against men (Borgatta and Stimson, 1963). 
Thus, the introduction of the opposite sex may tone down competitive behav- 
ior of women but spark this behavior in men. No wonder, then, that men and 
women have so much trouble working through conflicts with each other. 
Women are often startled by the intense competition that men exhibit — which 
may be more intense than men do with each other. Men may assume that 
women aren’t very competitive — when they are more competitive in single sex 
groups. Of course, as some note, the fact that this research is done in a com- 
petitively structured game may pose some problems, since men may be pre- 
sumed to be more accustomed to such situations. Practical suggestions coming 
from these findings, however, might be explored. In work situations where 
competition is important male managers might do well to initially put women 
in small groups or single sex groups in the beginning phases of their job orien- 
tation. Then the success they have in sales, for instance, might more easily be 
generalized across mixed sex groups in the future. In noncompetitive situ- 
ations, women can be rewarded for their supportive and expressive behavior 
while being encouraged to bring up ideas and be assertive. Men can be rewarded 
for their task orientation, while they are being asked careful questions about 
how they are responding emotionally to conflict situations. The sexes can help 
each other out, building on the strengths of each. 


Another pattern of communication behavior that differs according to the sex 
of the person is interruption behavior. Have you had the experience of being told 
that you interrupt all the time and that you are rude? Or have you felt that you 
could never get a word in edgewise? People often drive others to distraction be- 
cause they don’t listen, or they blow up when they think they aren’t being 
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heard by the other people in the conflict. One person may sulk for days in right- 
eous indignation over the overbearing manner of the other, while the other 
might assume that he has been considerate, has listened well, and has facili- 
tated the conflict by giving helpful suggestions and keeping things “on the 
track.” Some of these reactions may be tied to sex related differences. Eakins 
and Eakins (1977) discuss interruption patterns of men and women, and point 
out that men talk more in groups of people, and in part they attain this right 
to talk more by interrupting women and each other far more than women in- 
terrupt men (Kester, 1972). Women also tend to let men interrupt — they do not 
“fight back” for their turns in conversations as much as men do. Zimmerman 
and West (1975) found that in same-sex conversations interruptions were dis- 
tributed fairly evenly with no differences between men and women. But in 
male-female conversations, the patterns were different. Ninety-eight to a hun- 
dred per cent of the interruptions were carried out by men. The transcripts of 
the conversations revealed no complaints from the women such as “You keep 
interrupting me,” or “Let me finish.” 

Men to whom I have reported these results often are astonished, while women 
indicate that they knew something was happening. This does not assume, of 
course, that men are inherently rude and that women are polite — but that so- 
cialization is different, and people often attribute evil intent to the other side, 
or assume that the other person had nothing to say. Again, as in role difficulties 
in groups, people can change their behavior if they want to. The author once 
entered into a pact with a female colleague on her faculty. They agreed to sup- 
port each other when the other one was interrupted — to use phrases such as 
‘““W ait a minute, I want to hear what she has to say,” or ‘Let her finish, please.” 
After two meetings, several male colleagues remarked upon entering the meet- 
ing that they hoped they “‘weren’t going to have to fight the women again,” 
and hoped “‘You’re in a better mood than last time.*‘ In one of my classes, two 
students were role playing a conflict about who should be the next U.S. Pres- 
ident, in which the woman frequently interrupted the man. The man, a usually 
articulate and outspoken member, was so astonished he could not even think 
of arguments. He said she was “attacking” and ‘“‘destroying” him. Women who 
refuse to be interrupted, or who interrupt, will often incur hostility from males. 
And, men who sincerely try not to interrupt as much as they often have in the 
past are sometimes accused by girlfriends of ‘‘not being interested” or being 
“distracted.” Old patterns die hard! 

An important assumption, however, is that interruption patterns can be chal- 
lenged and changed, and both people (or three, or ten) can gain a sense of re- 
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spect for other parties by learning to listen carefully and actively. Women feel 
more confident when they fight back for a turn, thus bearing less hostility to- 
ward the male with which they are having a conflict, and men learn to slow 
down and listen, thus experiencing a higher quality decision made by the group 
and more satisfaction afterwards. Patterns can change. 


Finally, I find that women use more accommodative conflict strategies, while 
men use competitive or exploitive ones. Men are more comfortable with win- 
ning, while women are more comfortable with finding a fair outcome, accept- 
able to all. Neither of these strategies is inherently ‘“‘good.”” Sometimes the 
structure of a conflict is set up for winning and losing, and sometimes the struc- 
ture is cooperative. The problem occurs when men and women get stuck in a 
role and cannot change when it is appropriate to change. For instance, in a con- 
flict with parents and a teenage child over whether the child should drop out 
of school, the mother may find herself wanting everyone to be happy, when 
the hard reality is that they are, at the moment, locked into a win (stay in school) 
— lose (the child leaves school) setup. Rather than accommodation, a better 
choice would be to work to redefine the decision. Men may find themselves 
saying after a conflict over money with their wife, ‘‘I got her to see my point 
of view,” when they are locked into an interdependent system in which the 
wife can subvert any system that she does not agree with. He would have been 
better off to drop the self-advantage approach and work toward a mutually ac- 
commodative solution. 


We might all encourage men and women to explore their conflict roles, ask 
whether they are satisfied with them, and consider changing their habitual pat- 
terns when such change is appropriate. Friends, family and co-workers can be 
an invaluable source of feedback for persons who are curious about their con- 
flict styles. 


In conclusion, several guides are offered for determining if the conflict rituals 
operating in relationships are productive or destructive. When persons seek ad- 
vice from EEO officers, discuss with co-workers whether to try to implement 
change, or perhaps when they work on conflicts in organizationally sponsored 
training sessions, these suggestions will be useful for beginning the process of 
looking at ongoing, ritualistic conflicts involving men and women. 


1. Are the parties stuck in a conflict style that seems to continue regardless of 
their efforts to change it? Often, destructive conflict can be identified when 
the participants have a feeling of being ‘‘out of control” of the relationship. 
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When both parties say that they want to improve the relationship, yet their 
individual styles interlock in such a way that they both end up being mis- 
erable and unhappy, then the relationship rituals are not working for them. 
When the ritual gets so ingrained that the parties cannot have the freedom 
to change it (and want to), then the conflicts are likely to not be productive. 


2. Are personal goals accomplished in the conflicts? If one of the parties finds 
that her or his goals are rarely accomplished, perhaps the relationship has 
been frozen in ways that are not productive. If the secretary finds that every 
time her boss curses at her, she backs down and withdraws on the issue, 
then she loses her ability to influence those decisions. Perpetually feeling 
powerless and helpless is a sign that your relationship rituals are not produc- 
tive for you. 


3. Do you find yourself trying to injure or wanting to harm the other person? 
If you find that in important relationships you come away from conflicts 
with a desire to ‘“‘get”’ the other person, such a feeling can be a clue that 
somehow the relationship rituals have not been productive. The original 
goals in most conflicts are not to injure the other person — those vengeful 
feelings arise from feeling blocked from accomplishing your initial goals. For 
instance, if the participant in a small group wants to “‘clobber the leader over 
the head to make him shut-up” that is a sign that the leader’s talkativeness 
is blocking some important goals of the participant. It may be that the self- 
esteem of the participant is suffering because he wants to make more con- 
tributions to the group and the leader preempts him. In any event, hostile 
feelings toward another are a sign that the rituals you have worked out for 
the relationship are not working for you. 


The closer relationships can operate to fulfill the goals of the parties involved, 
the more healthy they will be. Destructive conflicts can be pinpointed by ob- 
serving the relational blockages-and using their existence as a guide to the 
health of the relationship. Both individuals and relationships can be character- 


ized as having styles — the characteristic modes that emerge during the doing 
of conflict. 


A good reason for determining your individual and relationship styles in con- 
flict situations is that one comes to realize that behavior is stylistic, that it is 


learned instead of inherent (since people aren’t born with conflict styles) and 
that it can change. 
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